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The New and Enlarged Edition is 


THE TEACHER’S CHOICE 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, Biography, Géography, Fiction, ete. 
New Plates Throughout 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, PhD. LL.D., 
United States; Commissioner of Education. 
2364 Pas 2s. 5000 Illustrations. 


HON. CHAS. R. SKINNER, New York State Supt. of Schools, calls it 





“Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, ete. 
110) Pazes. 140) Illustrat.ous. ‘ize 7x 10x29 inches. 
** First-c Het in quality, secon-class in ».ze.” Nichoias Murray Butler. 


Specimen paces. etc. of both books sent on application. 
G. &@ C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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The University of Chicago 


THE SUMMER QUARTER of 1002 will begin on Wednesday, 


June 18, and will close Saturday, August 30. 


MANY DEPARTMENTS. lostruction will be given ir “uirty depart- 
ments in Arts, Literature, and Science; in eight departments i the Divinity 
School; in seven departments connected with A/edicine ; and in ¢.even branches 
in the School of Education. Send for a Summer Quarter Circular. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 


For Kindergartners, Primary and Grammar Teachers, 
Normal School Teachers, and Pedagogte Classes, in 


Che Elementary School Ceacher and Course of Study 


Edited by Francts W. Parker, Director 
The University of Chitcago School of Education 
$1.50 per year; 20c single copies 
An eighty-page monthly publication devoted to the development of a scientific course of study accord- 
ing to the principles of the new education. It contains al! the work of the School of Education, and shows 
THE CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 
in outlines of work to be done and in reports of work_done in each Department and Grade. 
The journal is helpful in preparing for the regular and the summer courses of the School of Education, 











For information with reference to clubbing rates, and for sample copies, address 
She UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HE only Colored Cravons ever specially SUMMER SESSION 
designed by competent experts 
for use in the public schoot room are 





: : Cornell University 
Dixon S July 7 to August 16, 1902 


School Crayons 94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS. 


Ample facilities for Library and Laboratory work. 
A SUPERB PRODUCT. « argh - Great 


University Creoit. Comfortable Temperature. 
For information and samples address Varrety of Recr: at ons single Tuiticn Fee of $25. 
I ‘expensive Living 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, For Circular and Book of Views, address 


1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. THE REGISTRAR, 
9-1-5 7-2 Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AT HARRISBURG. 


HE Pennsylvania State School Di- 

rectors Association, which by the 
new Constitution adopted last year be- 
came a Department of the State Edu- 
cational Association, assembled in its 
Seventh Annual Convention in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives at 
Harrisburg, on Wednesday, February 
12th, 1902, at 11 o’clock a. m. During 
the hour previous to the formal opening, 
the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. E. S. 
Hassler, enrolled the members as they 
arrived. 

The attendance at the opening of the 
session was unusually good for what is 
called an ‘‘ off year,’’ that is, one when 
no legislative session is held. The list 
appended to this report will show what 
sections of the state were represented, and 
by whom. 

The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee being absent, the duties of the 
Chair were doubled, but were promptly 
and efficiently discharged by President J. 
R. Spiegel, esq., of Greensburg. 

The formal opening of the exercises at 
11 o'clock consisted of devotional services 
conducted by Rev. Dr. E. N. Kremer, of 
Salem Reformed church, Harrisburg. 

Hon. John E. Fox, Senator for the 
Dauphin district, delivered the address 
of welcome, as follows: 

In the name of the capital city of the Com- 
monwealth I have the honor to extend to 
you a cordial greeting and a most sincere 


| welcome, and I return my thanks for the 
honor in being called upon to welcome a 

| body of men so deeply engrossed in the most 
important work of educating the younger 
generation and properly preparing and 
equipping it for the battle- fields of life. 

It is indeed most gratifying to mark the 
number present at this early hour of your 
proceedings to participate in this important 
meeting, representing in educational mat- 
ters our whole great Commonwealth. Our 
country has been made powerful as she is in 
a single century principally by two causes: 
first, her wonderful resources, and _ sec- 





ondly, the intelligence and character of her 
people, which have enabled her to properly 
develop these resources. The first was the 
gift of a kind Providence; the second the 
result of our common school system. We 
should all love this land which we are 
proud to call our own. 

Her free institutions are ours, and we 
should all take a warm interest in them. I 
regard that man as asleep to all sense of 
responsibility and duty who can contem- 
plate this republican government, with its 
copious and generous privileges and liber- 
ties, and not faithfully perform his obliga- 
tions to his country and his fellowmen. 
Yet it is a lamentable fact that in all our 
departments of government, municipal, 
State and National, we have many men 
who are only interested for the purpose, as 
they themselves flippantly say, ‘‘ of getting 
out of it what is in it,’’ without regard to 
the welfare of their community or their 
State, official probity or public duty. 

As citizens of this great Commonwealth 
we are each and every one under peculiar 
obligations to our government, and, as has 
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been well said by some one, ‘‘It is not 
— for us to be good men, but we must 
also be good citizens. 
be strong in matters of business, church, 
charity and society, but we must honestly 
contribute towards improving our govern- 
ment and making it a better one under 
which to live.’’ And our common school 
is the place where this sbould be first taught. 
You are the guardians of our common 
schools. You are the sentinels of these 
‘‘republican fortifications, more potent for 
rotection than mighty armies and power- 
ul navies,’’ and I cannot therefore too seri- 
ously impress upon you the imperative ne- 
cessity at aasiousie uarding them. To aid 
in the upbuilding of our schools is the most 
laudable work you as citizens can be called 
upon to do. Remember that education is 
the great engine in the progress of a nation. 
You are taking an important part in direct- 
ing the progress of our country by properly 
overseeing the training of its youth and 
thereby making its citizenship. There is 
little to fear if you will be loyal to your 
honest convictions, and if you will remem- 
ber that virtue and character are equipments 
which make a people, honestly wearing 
them, just and powerful as a nation, and 
they will be desired and sought for by the 
masses when they are borne as the inspira- 
tion of those whose intelligence and oppor- 
tunities fit them to become educators. 


We must eternally and vigilantly guard 


our common school system. It is the price 
we must pay for our American civilization 
and advancement. As the mirror can onl 

reflect the images of the objects from which 
are reflected the rays of light into the mir- 
ror, so popular government can only reflect 
the average culture, \ ttue and morality re- 
flected from the social fabric upon which it 
rests and which the schoolmaster constructs. 

Let us, therefore, as loyal citizens, always 
labor for the success of these free institu- 
tions, and we need have no fear of our pos- 
terity and our country’s future. 

Yet on her rocks and on her sands, 

And wintry hills the schoolhouse stands, 
And what her rugged soil denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies. 

The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free strong minds and hearts of health 
And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 

I felicitate you in your labors, and again 
in behalf of our capital city extend a most 
sincere welcome. 

In the absence of Mr. Rice, his place 
was acceptably filled by Corresponding 
Secretary Hassler, who has held his im- 
portant office so long that all the older 
members know him and appreciate his 
value. He now responded to the address 
of welcome as follows: 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
all present this evening when I say, ‘‘ Thank 
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you,’’ to the honorable gentleman for his 


| address, which in its eloquence did not dis- 


guise its heartiness and sincerity. Because 
of it, we do indeed feel welcome here as we 
assemble in convention in the capital city 
of Pennsylvania. 

We are here at what we believe is the call 
of duty. It is certainly the duty of the 
school director to walk in through ever 
door of opportunity that opens for the broad- 
ening of his ideas about the management of 
the common schools. We believe that meet- 
ings like this are just such doors of oppor- 
tunity. So we come from a sense of duty. 
But we also esteem it a privilege to come. 
We know that every good school director 
deems it a privilege to do good work for the 
schools of the Commonwealth. He does the 
work that he sees is his to do, not merel 
from a sense of duty, but he regards himself 
as highly privileged if he can do anything 
for the improvement and progress of the 
schools. We then are here assembled in our 
seventh annual convention, not merely be- 
cause we think we ought to be here, but we 
feel it a privilege, too, to be here. We feel 
that we are blessed above others, first, be- 
cause there is a desire in us to be at this 
gathering, and again, because we have been 
able to fulfill the desire and be present, to 
listen to, to take part in, and receive benefit 
from the discussions of this convention. 

It adds to our pleasure in being present to 
know that we are welcome. In the perform- 
ance of this duty, attendance upon the State 
Convention, our feeling of pleasure is greatly 
enhanced by receiving so Rind a welcome to 
it. And it ought to be an inspiration to 
every school director here to know that his 
welcome reaches out far beyond the eloquent 
address to which we have just listened. The 
work of honest, faithful school directors, of 
which attendance at this convention is part, 
is hailed with gladness and welcome by such 
persons as the Governor of the State, by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, by the 
good friends of education throughout the 
State, by the parents of our boys and girls, 
yes, by the boys and girls themselves—the 
thousands of children in the different coun- 
ties and districts of the State who profit 
most by our endeavors. May the school 
directors’ work ever be welcome to the pupils 
of our schools—welcome to them in a sense 
of a realization on their part that they are 
receiving and enjoying good results from 
our efforts and work. The pupil who read- 
ily takes advantage of opportunities pro- 
vided for his advancement mentally, mor- 
ally and physically, by the work of directors, 
certainly shows his welcome and apprecia- 
tion in that which speaks louder that words. 

The school director’s work is an awful 
one. It is awful in its great responsibilities. 
There is no limit to what he may do or not 
do for the common schools. It should surely 
be the aim of every director to be a director, 
not merely in name, but in character. School 
directors should strive really and truly to 
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direct the schools upward and onward. 
Those are not directors who are entirely 
directed by others, who allow themselves 
to be influenced by sordid means, selfish 
motives, political power, or false public 
sentiment. Such are not directors. Other 
things or other persons are the directors. 
Directors should direct the schools by their 
own good common sense, by their own 
knowledge of what is good for the rising 
generation, by what of inspiration and en- 
couragement they can get from others, and 
by helps received from such meetings as 
this. They should, with no one to molest or 
make them afraid, proceed in their great 
and glorious work of providing good schools 
and properly directing them. 

There have been some great strides made 
recently for the good of the schools of our 
State. And we believe that much of the 
credit for these things is due the directors 
of the State. Prominent among the things 
are: 

The more prompt payment to the schools 
of the State appropriatien. 

The appropriation in aid of township high 
schools, which though only thus far $50,000, 
is a start in a good and right direction. 

The act of legislature, which goes into 
effect June, 1902, requiring teachers to pass 
an examination in Algebra and Civil Gov- 
ernment; and 

The amended compulsory attendance law. 

These are some of the advancements which 
have recently been accomplished -for the 
good of the schools of the State. And they 
go to show that school directors are doing 
better work. While it is undoubtedly true 
that there are some, possibly many, who are 
directors in name pads , probably worse than 
that—a disgrace to the office and an injury 
to the schools—yet we believe that in gen- 
eral throughout the State the opinion is on 
the increase that only persons fit to direct 
the schools should be chosen for the work. 
And while it has not been many years since 
the first directors’ convention was held, this 
being but the seventh, yet the good and 
the necessity of them is taking deeper and 
deeper hold upon the friends of the schools 
everywhere. Becau:e directors feel more 
and more the necessity of these conventions, 
that shows the better quality of the direct- 
ors. And because recent legislation in be- 
half of the schools has been accomplished in 
part through the influence of these conven- 
tions, that enables us to see that the con- 
ventions themselves are in a fair way to do 
all that which they are intended to do. 

Mr. President, I think that I may, in be- 
half of the Executive Committee, express 
an earnest wish that this, the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the School Directors’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, may prove to 
be one of much enthusiasm, inspiration and 
instruction, not only directly to those privi- 
leg:d to attend it, but indirectly upon all 
directors not present, and particularly upon 
the schools ff our State. And in the name 
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of the delegates here assembled, I heartily 
thank the honorable gentleman for his kind 
words of welcome to us, assuring him that 
we thoroughly appreciate them and cannot 
help but profit by them. 


President Spiegel expressed his gratifi- 
cation at finding so many present at the 
first session. It looked as if we were 
here to work, and would carry home with 
us much to benefit our several districts. 
It was hoped much would be made of 
the social feature of our meeting, that all 
would become acquainted and consult for 
mutual information, that we may be 
better prepared to do our full duty to our 
constituents and the Commonwealth. 
Though the executive committee had 
been crippled by the removal of its chair- 
man and consequent delay in making 
the programme, he believed it would be 
found to present many subjects both in- 
teresting and important. t all events, 
the officers have done their best upon 
short notice. As might be expected, 
some of those selected had not found it 
convenient to accept, and in view of all 
possibilities, a series of supplementary 
problems had been prepared and issued 
with the programme. He hoped no time 
would be lost, but all would take part 
freely in the discussions; such impromptu 
work is often the most valuable and 
effective. We are to be congratulated 
upon the cordial welcome we have re- 
ceived, and hope that Senator Fox and 
all the people of Harrisburg who are in- 
terested in educational matters will visit 
and help us. 

The Secretary called attention to the 
supply of copies of Constitution of State 
Educational Association, with which it 
was well to be familiar since this body 
has become one of its Departments. 

Provision was made for a roll-call of 
delegates this afternoon. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Mr. 
M. L. McMillan, of Wyoming County, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The report of the retiring Treasurer 
was presented, as follows: 


$4.02 
67.50 


Balance from convention of 1g00. . 
Dues of 135 members @ 5o0c.. . 


Bills paid on orders 
Janitor. . . 
Stationery and postage 


Balance carried over to 1902 


The report was approved, and the Sec- 
retary directed to notify ex-Treasurer 
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Rice to pay over said balance to Mr. Mc- 
Millan. 

Dr. Henry Houck of the School De- 
partment was requested to select two 
members to constitute with himself the 
Committee on Necrology, after which the 
morning session adjourned. 


—>— 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


ESSION was called to order at 1:30, 
and while the members were as- 
sembling, one of the questions on the 
supplementary list of Educational Prob- 
lems was called up for discussion, viz., 
‘Should the number of school directors 
in our rural districts be reduced to three, 
and paid a salary in proportion to the 
number of schools in the district?’’ 


NUMBER AND PAY OF DIRECTORS. 


Dr. John A. M. Passmore, of Philadel- 
phia, said there should be no salary in 
any event. Make school director a 
salaried office, and everybody will be 
after the salary, however small, and un- 
suitable men will be elected. Paying 
their expenses to institutes and conven- 
tions is right, but no salary. 

William Johnson, of Chester county, 
objected to reducing the number. He be- 
lieved the old proverb that ‘‘in the 
multitude of counselors there is safety.’’ 

John A. Rine, of Northumberland 
county, thought six directors were not 
too many. Even as it is, a few members 
do almost all the work; if there are but 
three, their shoulders will be overloaded. 
There is enough work for six, if they will 
do it. He would not pay directors for 
service at home, but when they went to 
the convention, their railroad fare and 
other necessary expenses should be pro- 
vided for. A salary would not give us 
better directors, and we do not want the 
kind that would grab at it. His own 
board paid his expenses to come here, 
and he believed that would become gen- 
eral before long. 

Vice-President G. D. Swain, of Butler 
county, took the chair, while the Presi- 
dent delivered the following address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


I am profoundly sensible of the honor 
this association has been pleased to confer 
upon me. To preside over a body of men 
who are the custodians as well as the 
trustees of the public schools of this great 
Commonwealth is to my mind an honor of 
which I shall always feel proud. 
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We have again assembled for delibera- 
tions and discussions of those educational 
problems which lie very near the mind of 
every loyal son of our public school system, 
problems I may say which to-day are agi- 
tating the brains of school men in every sec- 
tion of our country. You will observe from 
our programme that the Executive Com- 
mittee has been wide awake to educational 
matters. You will find that some of the 
most vital questions now attracting and 
stirring the educational thought of Penn- 
sylvania have been submitted to you for 
determination. It is to be hoped that our 
meditations and deliberations during the 
sessions of this convention will prove emi- 
nently helpful, strengthening and practic- 
able to our present system of directorship 
of public schools. There are so many im- 
portant subjects connected with our work 
as school directors that to think of speaking 
or elaborating on but few of them might at 
this time be deemed folly, but I cannot 
refrain from talking briefly on a few points 
which I consider vital to our public school 
system. 

How many school directors here to-day 
have earnestly reflected on the amount of 
good the several school boards of this great 
Commonwealth are capable of doing toward 
lifting the business of teaching into a pro: 
fession; toward having our teachers em- 
ployed at least nine months in the year in 
our rural districts; toward measures which 
will bring about a more intelligent method 
of selecting our teachers; toward the estab- 
lishing of rural district high schools; toward 
closer and more efficient supervision; toward 
placing suitable libraries in our rural school 
districts; toward the selection of more suit- 
able sites and the building of better school 
houses thereon; toward the enforcement of 
the compulsory school law; and toward 
manual training in public schools? These 
and kindred questions should engage the 
minds of school directors of Pennsylvania. 

I am sure, even in this day of light and 
intelligence, that there are yet many school 
directors throughout the State who do not 
care to employ their thoughts toward the 
upbuilding of our school system; who would 
sooner see a five-months term than a nine- 
months; who would be pleased to see the 
State appropriation pay all the expenses 
needed in the running of the schools of 
their district; but we feel confident that the 
day is almost here when all the school dis- 
tricts of the State will be controlled by men 
of broad and liberal minds, men who will 
favor movements that will develop the rich- 
est and broadest manhood and womanhood 
in our boys and girls. 

My observations on public school affairs 
teach me that there exists at the present 
day a notion among many directors that 
what we did last year concerning our schools 
we will do the same this year. Now, grant- 
ing you had your school affairs in excellent 
condition last year, that does not mean that 
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you cannot have better conditions this year. 
School Boards should by all means be pro- 
gressive. If our directors could only realize 
the responbility resting on them. If they 
could only be made to feel they are the 
ower that can give to the State that intel- 
igent citizenship demandable in a demo- 
cratic form of government. There is cer- 
tainly a greater need to-day for a more 
wide-awake, progressive, intelligent and 
conscientious supervision of our school 
affairs on the part of the school directors of 
Pennsylvania than at any former period in 
the history of our country. 

We are told that within living memory 
there have come to this country nearly 
twenty-one million immigrants. The pres- 
ent composition of our country is assuredly 
an interesting problem to the loyal citizens 
of our land; and further, my conscience is 
painfully aroused at the reading of the cen- 
sus of 1900, wherein we find that there are 
21,329,819 men of voting age in this country, 
and of this number 2,326,295 are illiterates. 
Is this not rather a larre percentage of 
illiterates in a nation priding itself upon its 
intelligence, boasting that its mission is to 
enlighten the world, insisting that it is 
‘destiny ’’ that it should instruct the people 
of the Orient? Just now the United States 
government is calling for volunteers who 
will go to the Philippines and teach. Al- 
ready a large number of teachers have 
answered the call. It would seem that 
when more than ten per cent. of the voters 
of the country are illiterates, and that there 
are over 8,000,000 children constantly with- 
out the advantage of our public schools, 
that the American people have a great 
educational problem at their own doors; a 
problem which they should solve and to 
the solution of which they should devote 
the energies which they are now exerting 
to the subjugation of a people who aspire to 
self-government. Let me ask what can we 
do in Pennsylvania toward helping to cure 
this weakness in our republic? Will the 
rigid enforcement of our compulsory school 
law help? Will the establishment of high 
and rural school libraries help? Will the 
establishment of more industrial and com- 
mercial schools help? Will a longer school 
term help? Will the centralization of rural 
schools help? Will better teachers and 
higher salaries help? Will better text 
books and more suitable apparatus help? 
If a careful and judicious enforcement of the 
principles embodied in the aforementioned 
problems does not have a marked tendency 
toward breaking the barriers of illiteracy in 
our state and country, I ask, what will ? 

Time will not permit me even to briefly 
elaborate on the foregoing problems: but 
when I say that the safety and prosperity 
of our republican institutions lie in the 
intelligence and honesty of our people, I 
have spoken much truth. How can we 
help to bring about this much-needed 
intelligence and genuine public opinion ? 
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The principles of our Democracy demand 
popular instruction. Have we forgotten the 
methods of Edwards, Hopkins, Bellamy, 
Emmons, Emerson, Parker, Channing and 
Orville Dewey? These educators of public 
opinion held the attention of all New Eng- 
land by their sermons, by their lectures, by 
their debates, by their orations and by their 
contributions. I would commend to the 
school directors of Pennsylvania the neces- 
sity of establishing in the school districts 
under their charge literary clubs, debating 
societies, free popular lectures, reading 
circles and public school libraries : consist- 
ing especially of books of reference, of his- 
tory, of biography and of essays. By this 
method of popular instruction we will create 
in the minds of the people the habit of 
argumentative disputation, the insatiable 
desire to pry into every question, to criti- 
cise every proposition that does not in- 
stantly commend itself to reason, and in 
short to prove all things. Can we exag- 
gerate the inestimable value of this sturdy 
intellectual habit to the American people? 

By this means of popular instruction we 
bring about strong, healthy public opinion. 
The school directors of Pennsylvania should 
be /eaders of genuine public opinion. The 
more numerous our population becomes, the 
more miscellaneous its character. With the 
inflow of foreign elements from every Euro- 
pean land, the more likely are we to sub- 
merge true public opinion beneath the 
waves of emotion, belief and impulse. All 
of these teachings by the aforementioned 
agencies of popular instruction must be not 
less by spirit, by manner, suggestion and 
example, than by precept and argumenta- 
tion. 

The principles underlying our present 
school system, if rightly and righteously 
enforced, will drive error, ignorance and 
crime from society. 

There are times when we feel indifferent, 
apathetic and somewhat disloyal to our 
public school system, because of its seeming 
defects and inequalities. Permit me to say 
that when we tire and lose interest in our 
present school system, as a tonic in its favor 
let us read the speech made by the great 
Commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, in defense 
of the public school system of our State, 
delivered in 1835 in the Legislative Hall of 
Pennsylvania. This speech forms one of 
the most noteworthy contributions to edu- 
cational discussion. It was this speech 
that saved the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania from the overthrow which was on the 
point of being consummated. Our School 
Boards throughout the State would do a 
loyal act for our system by directing the 
teachers under their supervision to read 
this masterpiece of English once at least 
during the term our schools are open, to 
pupils under their care. 

We glory in our common school system. 
We are rejoiced in the fact that over a cen- 
tury ago Thomas Jefferson while a member 
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of the Legislature of Virginia, like Thaddeus 
Stevens while a member of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, secured the enactment of 
laws, and the first law created a common 
school system, as well as the law creating 
free libraries. Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and Stevens recognized the fact that 
universal education of the masses is an 
absolute necessity to the perpetuity of our 
democratic institutions. 

Fellow school directors, if we do our duty 
our schools ere long will be taught by pro- 
fessionally trained teachers; ere long we 
will have a longer school term, better school 
sites and houses; soon the beauties of our 
system will be made manifest, its principles 
magnified and glorified, and the true aim of 
education brought home to the minds and 
hearts of our people. 

May the day soon come in which teaching 
will consist in training thought to train 
itself, for thoughts are forces; every mind 
is a creative centre from which waves of 

ualitative energy are going out in all 

irections. 

It devolves upon us to do that which will 
bring about ways and means by which our 
boys and girls will be taught to think for 
themselves new thonghts, not what has 
been thought, as well as to do for them- 
selves; we need independent thinkers as 
well as independent actors. 

Our system of education should be directed 
to the formation of an intelligent, self- 
controlled character. ‘‘ Children should not 
only be taught what is right; they must 
also be made to do what is right. The 
school is a miniature world; in one way or 
another it affords opportunities for the 
practice of most of the moral virtues.”’ 

Mr. Boeis in his ‘‘ Science of Penology,”’ 
a book that should be in the library of every 
educator, says, in the chapter ‘‘ Education 
of Children in Public Schools’’: ‘‘ Educa- 


tion must be equally and uniformly directed 
to the simultaneous culture of the three 
inseparable elements of every human being: 
the soul, which inspires action; the mind, 
which regulates action; and the body, or 
physical instrument of action,’’ and further 


says: ‘‘A complete and general system 
of public education which will compel the 
harmonious and co-ordinated culture of all 
children in the three mentioned elements of 
good citizenship in every individual up to 
the age of 15 years, in either private or 
public schools instituted and enacted by 
National and State Legislatures, is not only 
the chief safeguard of free government, but 
the cheapest, most comprehensive and effect- 
ive measure for the restriction and preven- 
tion of the disease of criminality which can 
be adopted.’’ Our system of education 
should bring about the making of a whole 
man, full rounded in soul, in mind, in body. 

Gentlemen, while I admit that we can do 
much toward bringing about intelligent 
citizenship and noble manhood and woman- 
hood by and through the judicious enforce- 
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ment of the principles underlying our public 
school system, I also admit that we cannot 
do much without the co-operation of par- 
ents and teachers of the state. Our school 
children’s need is not altogether good teach- 
ers, but also good parents. When we once 
succeed in creating a strong, healthy and 
vigorous co-operation among the directors, 
parents and teachers, American civilization 
is safe. 

In conclusion let me say in literature, 
science and art: in invention, improvement 
and possession: in liberty, humanity, civ- 
ilization and law, the nineteenth century 
stands ‘‘the heir of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time.’’ What about the 
twentieth century ? 

On last Thanksgiving, at a dinner of the 
American Society in London, Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle created a sensation by announcing 
that the pendulum of the British world had 
now shifted to somewhere between New 
York and Chicago. This same idea is ex- 
pressed by Mr. H. G. Wells in the eighth 
instalment of his ‘‘Anticipations’’— wherein 
it is announced that the centre of the Eng- 
lish speaking world during the coming 
century will be in the urban region between 
Chicago and New York on both sides of the 
present international boundary, but prin- 
cipally to the south of it, and that the whole 
race will unite about this nucleus. W. F. 
Stead, at the head of English thought, states 
in his coming book that no movement now 
visibly in progress among us is so signifi- 
cant, none is fraught with such momentous 
issue, as the triumphant advance of the 
Americans to the first place among the 
leading nations of the world. The tgth 
century may have been the century of the 
British Empire: I do know the 2oth cen- 
tury is the century of the American Re- 
public. The more yee gt the English speak- 
ing world passed with the century from the 
older to the younger branch. 

When we find that the brightest minds in 
the old world discuss the probable effect of 
the law of gravitation upon the loosely com- 
acted congeries of commonwealths, which 
in the 19th century belonged to the British 
Empire, but which in the 20th gravitate to 
the Republic which now promises to be- 
come the centre of the political system of our 
race; when we contemplate the great ma- 
terial and intellectual achievements which 
especially distinguish the 19th century from 
any and all its predecessors, we are pressed 
to proclaim that not only is our country 
superior to any that have gone before it, but 
that it may be best compared with the whole 
preceding historical period. 

The electric telegraph, enabling us to 
communicate with friends at the other side 
of the globe almost as rapidly and as easily 
as if they were in different parts of the same 
town; the telephone, an almost miraculous 
accomplishment of inventive genius; tel- 
epathy—the transmitting of thought from 
mind to mind without a visible conductor. 
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Soon we shall hear still more remarkable 
advances in telegraphy,telephony,telepathy, 
phonography, coming from the genius of an 
Edison, bake. Marconi and a score of other 
investigators, discoverers and adapters, who 
already have done much to make the age the 
‘very top and crown of scientific progress.’’ 
By and by we shall call across the stellar 
spaces and wake the echoes of the distant 
stars. Theseven planets will be compassed 
by the circuit of telegraphs. Our wireless 
telegraph will send its messages to other 
spheres than ours. By and by we shall 
travel under water in comfort and safety; 
soon we will move at will in any direction 
through the air: soon we will project mes- 
sages through space with no other conductor 
than ether, ‘‘though seas and mountains 
intervene.’’ 

When will these wonders cease? The 
coming wonder of the age is now under in- 
vestigation by Prof. Loeb, who claims that 
ere long he will be able to indefinitely post- 
pone death; then we will sing the old song: 

‘*Could a man be secure 
That his days would endure, 
As of old, for a thousand long years. 
What things might he know; 
What deeds might he do? 
And all without hurry or care.”’ 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STONE. 


The committee previously appointed to 
invite the Governor to address the con- 


vention having performed that duty, the 
President introduced Governor Wm. A. 
Stone, who was received with applause, 
and spoke as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been greatly 
pleased by what I have heard and seen in 


the several meetings of your body that it 
has been my good fortune to attend, and am 
glad to see so many school directors present 
here to-day. 

As I sat here I was somewhat reminded of 
a political convention—and yet I ought not 
perhaps to say that, for it has been gen- 
erally acknowledged that the best men in 
our communities are usually selected for 
school directors. You were considering the 
question of compensation ; let me advise 
you to be careful about that. As things are 
now, your office seeks the man; make it 
salaried, and the man will seek the office. 
It is right and just however, it seems to me, 
that the necessary outlay in attending in- 
stitutes and conventions should be provided 
for, and a State that can afford to give five 
and a half millions to its schools every year 
ought to be able and willing to do some- 
thing in that direction. 

If I may be indulged with a word of a 
personal nature, I want to say that I have 
always had the warmest interest in the 
schools of Pennsylvania, and was willing to 
give them all they wanted—the only trouble 
was that at one time we did not have the 
money to give them, but that is over now, 
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and you have all the help you want. There 
is no investment that gives the state such 
good returns as what is put into its schools. 

I am a believer in the common school. If 
one had to choose, I would rather a boy 
received all his education in the common 
school and never saw a college, than to get 
it all at college and never go to public 
school. The education of the common 
school fits our children to cope with the 
problems of practical life—they don’t get 
so much football, or boating, or automobile, 
but they get the essentials that bear upon 
breadwinning, and are taught self-reliance 
and independence. 

The course of the public high schools to- 
day is better than the collegiate course of 
75 years ago—think of it, and the door open 
to everybody’s child! We have reason to 
be proud of our educational progress and 
position, for I am one of those who believe 
Pennsylvania is as far advanced education- 
ally as any, and perhaps further than many 
of the other States of the Union. For this 
we owe much to the founders—men like 
Thaddeus Stevens and his contemporaries 
—but more to the undertone of good horse 
sense that has distinguished our people. 
Consider where it has brought us within a 
generation. I am not so old yet, but I can 
remember when in our farming communi- 
ties only a few people could read; there was 
usually some one about the country grocery 
who was selected to read the news, and on 
one occasion I remember the paper was 
found to be upside down. To-day everybody 
reads, or there would be no market for the 
flood of newspapers. 

Our schools must fit our children for life. 
We need not teach how to run a locomotive 
or train lawyers—these require special edu- 
cation— but we are to lay a foundation 
upon which any and all these may be built. 
We all know the bulk of our education 
comes after our school days are over, in the 
great school of life; but the common school 
teaches us how to educate ourselves later. 
We learn more outside the school than in- 
side; but we acquire in the school the 
necessary ability to learn what is outside. 
We learn to /hink,; I remember a book called 
‘* How to Think,’’ that I read in my child- 
hood and never forgot; it helped me more 
than any book I ever read since—it did not 
make me a great thinker, to be sure, but at 
least it taught me that he who looks before 
he leaps is wiser than the one who leaps 
without looking. 

No charge given to man or woman is so 
important as that of the children in the 
schools. ‘‘ The hand that rocks the cradle’”’ 
has largely captured the school, and woman 
is coming forward to still greater responsi- 
bility perhaps; already she has her part in 
the directorate, and I am glad to see repre- 
sentatives on this floor. Whether woman 
votes or not, the biographies of great men 
show that the mothers have done more to 
shape their future than any other influence. 
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If we could guarantee absolutely correct 
teaching on the essential things of life for 
the next twenty years, what a stride forward 
would the next generation make! But, un- 
fortunately, we do not always teach these 
things, especially in our great colleges; the 
public school does this better. 

Our people do not sufficiently appreciate 
the work of the common school—-perhaps 
even you directors do not, who ought to 
know most about them. You need to grow 
into a deeper sense of your individual re- 
~ eg | and far-reaching influence; 
these meetings are in that line—each con- 
tributing his part, and all profiting by the 
help ofeach. Thanking you for your invi- 
tation and the opportunity of saying these 
few words, I will not detain you longer. 


As ordered this morning, the roll of 
delegates was now called over, and those 
present checked off on the list by the 
officers. The list of those who registered 


will be appended to these minutes. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 

“The Present Compulsory School 
Law, and Methods of Enforcing it,’’ was 
the subject of a paper read by E. J. Smail, 
of Braddock, as follows: 
inaday. Great movements are like great 
men— 


‘“*The heights by great men reached and kept | 


Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upwards in the night.”’ 

It took years of suffering and sacrifice to 
throw off the yoke of Great Britain and 
accomplish the independence of these United 
States. It took years, generations and cen- 
turies, and cost millions upon millions of 
money and the life-blood of hundreds of 


thousands of the bravest of our boys who | 


wore the ‘‘ Blue and the Gray ’’ to throw off 
the yoke of slavery, which threatened to 
destroy our Nation. It took years, genera- 
tions, centuries, and even ages of time, aye, 
the entire period from the creation of man 
up to the present, to bring our public school 
laws up to their present standard of profi- 
ciency and usefulness, and we but see the 
dawn of the brightest days in the history of 
our public schools. The great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania will take no rear 
seat in the coach of progress and advance- 
ment in educational matters. Annually 
she appropriates $5,500,000 to place educa- 
tion within the reach of the humblest of her 
children, and now she insists that the parent 
and child shall do their duty in overthrow- 
ing ignorance and establishing intelligence 
throughout this fair land. 

Before discussing the Compulsory School 
Law let us look about us pa poe the condi- 
tion of affatrs at the time of the enactment 
of that law. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the State free public schools had 
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long since been established. On June 2s, 
1885 (P. L., 173), a law was enacted which 
provided that school directors may supply 
free text-books. In about eight years there- 
after, on May 18, 1893, the law was amended 
(P. L., 93) by changing the weak permissive 
‘*may’’ into the strong mandatory ‘“‘ shad/,”’ 
and on June 7, 1897 (P. L., 130), the directors 
were required to supply free text-books and 
free school houses to any teacher, duly 
qualified with the certificate of the county 
superintendent, who desired to conduct in 
said house a pay-school during the vacation 
of the public schools. 

But it was found by experience to be the 
fact, that although the teacher, text-books 
and school-house were supplied, nevertheless 
many of the children, through no fault of 
theirs, were unable to avail themselves of 
the advantages thus freely bestowed. To 
meet this emergency the Legislature, in 
1891, and again in 1893, enacted a ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Educational Law,’’ both of which 
were disapproved by Governor Robert E. 
Pattison. 

Nothing daunted the people however, and 
on May 18, 1895 (P. L. 72), the first com- 
pulsory educational Public School Law was 
approved by Governor Daniel H. Hastings. 
In approving this act he said (Acts of 1895, 


P P. L. 72): 
Great movements are not accomplished | : 


‘‘ By giving my approval to this measure, 


| there will appear upon our statute books for 


the first time in the history of the Common- 
wealth, a Compulsory Educational Law. 
‘‘The General Assembly in the Sessions 


' of 1891 and 1893 passed a Compulsory Edu- 


cational Act somewhat similar to the 
present measure, each of which met with 
executive disapproval. 7here appears to be 
throughout the Commonwealth a _ general 
desire for such a law.”’ 

He then proceeds to intimate that the law 
did not meet his personal views, which, 
however, he would not obtrude, and if the 
law did not realize the expectations of the 
people ‘‘future legislation doubtless will 
meet their demands.”’ 

The law was very crude and could readily 
have been disapproved on that ground, but 
if disapproved, the principle of ‘‘ Compul- 
sory Education’’ would tall by the same 
act. In approving this act he did wisely, 
and ‘‘ builded better than he knew,’’ for if 
there be any one act which will endear the 
name ‘‘ Hastings’’ to the grateful public 
and will cause his name to be written in the 
book of undying fame, it is this act whereby 
the principle of a Compulsory Education 
Law was established in Pennsylvania. 

But so crude was the law of 1895 that it 
lived but two years, and on July 12, 1897, 
P. L. 248, a new law was enacted amending 
sections I, 2, 3, 4 and 5—practically the 
whole act—accomplishing some, but not 
much good. The significant fact however 
was that the principle of a Compulsory 
School Law lived and grew in favor with 
the people. 
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Four years’ experience under the Acts of 
1895 and 1897 convinced alike the people, | 
the school directors, and the Legislature, 
that new and stronger legislation was 
necessary to estabiish and maintain with 
efficiency the principle of Compulsory Edu- 
cation, and the law of July 11, 1901, (P. L. 
658), was enacted, and this act is now the 
only act covering the subject; for, by the 
eighth section thereof, the acts of 1895 and | 
1897 were both repealed, ‘‘ wiped off the 
earth,’’ so to speak. The Legislature sur- 
veyed the entire ground, saw that the field 
was ‘‘ white for the reaper,’’ saw that the 
acts of 1895 and 1897 were two practical 
failures, and instead of patching up two old 
failures took the right course, erased them 
from our books, and gave us an entirely 
new act, and the result is we now have a 

ood, practical law. Please do not misun- 

erstand me. Ido not assert that the law 
is perfect; that it constitutes a complete, 
smooth system, as yet, but the foundations 
are laid in the immutable laws of right and 
justice, and it remains for future legisla- 
tures to fill in, round out, and to complete 
the superstructure as experience demands, 
and eventually we shall have as nearly com- 
plete and perfect a law on the subject, as 
frail humanity can enact. 

Under this law every child in this State 
between the ages of eight and sixteen, is 
required to be studying the Common English | 
Branches, in some school, private or public, 
or at home with some private teacher or | 
legally qualified governess, unless (1) they 
are physicially or mentally unable; or (2) 
being over thirteen, are regularly engaged 
in some useful employment or service. 

Suitable fines for neglect to comply with 
the law are provided, and in default of pay- 
ment thereof, suitable terms. of imprison- 
ment to enforce obedience. Provision is 
made for the legal enumeration of the chil- 
dren in each district, first by the assessor at 
county expense, and second by the district | 
at its ownexpense. Provision is also made 
for the employment of attendance officers 
and their payment by the district. The 
duties of the teacher, superintendent, prin- 
cipal and secretary of the school board are 
all defined and suitable fines provided for 
their neglect of duty, and behind them all 
is the general power of the board to dis- 
charge the unfaithful employee. Provision 
is made for the ‘‘ care, maintenance and edu- 
cation’’ of the child, first by compelling the 
person in parental relation to provide the 
means, if able, but if not, then at the ex- 
pense of the district. Truancy and insub- 
ordination are made disorderly conduct and 
punishable accordingly, and if the parent 
will not, or is not able to, pay for his child’s 
care at some proper school, the school board 
has full power by a proceeding legally had, 
to have the child sentenced to a ag aa 
school supported in whole or in part by the 
State. The employer of children under six- 
teen must certify to the secretary of the ' 








| ance Officers or Secretary of the Board. 


| schools. 
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school board the names, ages residences of 
each child in his employ, the governess 
must be ‘‘ legally qualified’’ whatever that 
means, and must certify that the children 
under her care are being properly educated 
as provided in the act, and the teacher, 
principal, or superintendent of any private 
school must certify that the course of studies 
is in compliance with this act. Lastly, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may withhold one-fourth (4%) of the state 
appropriation from any district ‘‘ which 
neglects or refuses to enforce the provisions 
of this act in a manner and degree satis- 
factory to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction.”’ 

How shall the law be enforced? The an- 
swer is two-fold, and of three words each. 
(1) Do your duty. (2) Obey the law. If an- 
Swers more in detail are required, I reply: 

1. The whole law is contained in one Act 
of Assembly. Read, re-read and study and 
reflect upon it. In fact, every school director 
ought to know it almost by heart. 

2. Nearly every school board has a lawyer 
on it—or has a solicitor. Require him to 
expound it to you. Require the teachers to 
read and study it so that they may know 
and appreciate what are their duties. 

3. Educate the people. This may be done 
in various ways (1) by having the law 
printed and sent to each family by means of 
the children, or distributed by the Attend- 
(2) 
Request all ministers to preack a sermon on 
the law—they will no doubt all readily com- 
ply. If this law is once understood by the 
directors and by the peopie, there will be no 
difficulty in enforcing it—in fact the people 


| will rise up and compel the directors to 


enforce it. 
4. Require full, complete and prompt re- 


| ports from every employer of children under 


the age of sixteen. Require an exact com- 
pliance with the law, by the governess and 
the teachers and principals of private 
Require prompt, impartial action 
from your Secretary of the School Board, 
your Attendance Officers, if you have any, 
and your teachers, and if they fail you, first 
fine them, then discharge them. One ex- 
ample will suffice to put life into all the rest. 
5. In case of a truant, or non-attendance, 
do not act hastily, do not send a merely 
formal notice to the effect, ‘‘send your child 
to school or we will sue you,’’ but call upon 
the parent, with love and charity in your 
voice and manner and the law in your 
hand, and explain to him /7s duty and tell 
him also your duty, and in almost every 
instance you will make a life-long personal 
friend—and a life-long friend of the public 
schools. Should he prove stubborn and 
refuse to comply, then let him have the full 
limit of the law, and repeat the dose until 
he be subdued—for you cannot work upon 
the vulgar with fine sense—and do not con- 
tinue to ‘‘cast pearls before the swine.”’ 
The present act is sufficient in itself to 
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compei a substantial compliance with the 
principle of a compulsory education law if 
we as directors simply comply with our oaths 
of office and doourduty. In time the clauses 
‘“‘or other urgent reasons,’’ ‘‘living two 
miles from a school house,’’ ‘‘ regularly em- 
ployed between the ages of 13 and 16,” 
‘discretion in directors to require attend- 
ance during only 70 per cent. of the school 
period,’’ and a few other kindred clauses, 
will be erased from the books, the “legal 

ualifications’’ of a governess will be de- 

ned, the private school will be required to 
furnish a full and complete list of its studies, 
the qualifications of its teachers, etc., etc., 
the fines and length of imprisonment will be 
increased upon him who persists in wilful 
disobedience to the law—in short, we see 
the dawn of the day in which the compul- 
sory law will be worked out to completion 
and meet the exigencies of every case. 

We owe this duty to the Commonwealth 
and our constituents who supply the funds; 
we owe this duty to ourselves under our 
oaths; we owe this duty to the cause of edu- 
cation, the greatest civilizer of mankind; we 
owe this duty to our country and God, as 
patriotic Christian citizens, and above and 
over all, we owe this duty, in its fullest 
sense, to the poor orphan, who has no par- 
ent to watch over and direct him; to the 
child of poverty, who without your aid will 
— up in ignorance; to the child of the 

runkard, the criminal, the low and vile, 
who without your aid must grow up a men- 
ace tothe community and country—to these, 
for whose especial benefit the law was 
enacted. 

Fellow directors, let us co-operate with 
the State Superintendent, who will do his 
full duty; with the County Superintendents, 
who will do their full duty, and with the 
good citizens of our homes, to give this law 
a fair trial according to its letter and its 
spirit, and the good accomplished will be 
beyond the knowledge of all save God. 

J. M. Lutz, Delaware county: The 
paper reads very well, but I should like 
to ask one question: How many people 
have been arrested in the speaker's dis- 
trict? 

Mr. Smail: There were three arrests— 
twocf the same boy. We went first to 
the parent and explained the law, and 
told them if they did not comply we 
would have to take care of both them and 
him. On the second arrest we did just 
that, and he was placed where he ought 
to be. The third case was one where the 
guardian held sufficient estate to provide 
properly for the child, but refused to send 
him to school; he was notified, called 
upon, and finally arrested, paid his fine, 
and since sent the boy to school regularly, 
and he is one of our best pupils. So you 
see we have used our remedy, and it 
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works satisfactorily. There is probably 
no more difficult district to handle than 
ours, as we have all nationalities to deal 
with—Slavs, Hungarians, everything— 
and it was necessary to send policemen 
with all the census-takers to protect them 
while they secured their information. 

Rev. J. A. Burnett, Wilkinsburg: I 
live in a respectable community, where 
we do not have the Slavsand Hungarians, 
and yet we had more arrests than Brad- 
dock. I think there is no special diffi- 
culty about enforcing the law, but it is 
not unusual for my profession (the minis- 
try) to be able to give points to the 
lawyers. (Laughter. ) . 

Rev. M. S. Romig, Somerset county: 
Still it would seem to be the business of 
lawyers to know and attend to such 
things. 

Mr. Smail: Just so, and we do it. 

F. P. Kuster, Snyder county: One 
sensitive point in this question has not 
been touched in the paper or discussion. 
Among our tenant farmers, a poor class 
of people, the children of thirteen to six- 
teen are often obliged to work to help 
keep the wolf from the door, and are then 
barely clad. The law says they must go 
to school. What are we to do with these 
poor people, having regard to justice and 
humanity ? 

C. A. Woods, Clearfield county: I was 
in favor of compulsory education long be- 
fore we had the law, back in the 60's and 
70's. Wehad prepared for the education 
of all the children, but had no way to 
bring them in. I believe in it still. But 
one must use judgment in its application. 
When the Almighty has piled up drifts 
20 feet high, and the mail can’t get 
through, how shall we compel the chil- 
dren to do it? 

Mr. Snail: That is what we call 
damnum absqueinjuria. Nobody is pun- 
ished for not accomplishing the impos- 
sible. All the same, if there were a 
heavy purse of gold beyond those drifts, 
somebody would get through. For such 
cases as those mentioned by the delegate 
from Snyder county the law expressly 
provides. We want that 13-16 clause 
wiped out by the next Legislature. If it 
is impossible for the parents to send their 
children, let the State send them to prop- 
erly selected schools, and pay for them 
from the State funds. 

Mr. S. M. Wakefield, Fayette county: 
I think if children were educated in the 
common schools as contemplated by law, 
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there would be few farmers in the condi- 
tion represented from Snyder county. 
That 13-16 clause is the weakest thing in 
the law. Many children who are re- 
ported ‘‘employed,’’ if you look up their 
employment will be found hunting 
rabbits. Where there is good school en- 
vironment, and a teacher with heart and 
brain, it is not difficult to keep children 
in school, even after 13; but if the work 
is well done before that age, some are 
ready by that time to care for themselves. 

Dr. A. J. Simons, Wayne county: 
There are many farmers who cannot 
afford to hire help, and need the services 
of their boys—people of independent 
spirit, who are not objects of charity. 
And I know of one orphan family, striv- 
ing to keep their home together, where it 
was necessary to keep them out of school 
three days to help put up ice; such an 
emergency may occur again; would we be 
justified in imposing the penalty there? 
Suppose a parent is sick, with nobody to 
do the chores, and a girl is kept at home 
to help the mother—what about that? 
Yet we want to obey the law, and cannot 
afford to lose our appropriation. 

Mrs. Alice T. Pyle, Chester county: 
No one would doubt that it is right to 
excuse in such cases, and we have discre- 
tion in the matter; but the provision is 
liable to abuse. 

Dr. H. L. Clark, Washington county: 
I am a friend of the compulsory law, and 
also of the provision especially attacked. 
I believe that clause is right, and that it 
is the board’s business to decide what are 
valid reasons for absence. We should 
enforce the spirit of the law, not the bare 
letter. If the law were extended in full 
force to the limit of 16, we should lose the 
glass industry, which would be removed 
to some state where the age limit was not 
so high. It might be well for the Legis- 
lature to relieve the school boards of ‘the 
duty of prosecution. 

Supt. J.C. Taylor, Lackawanna county: 
In some places poverty is a very real 
dificulty—children are without sufficient 
clothing or shoes; must they go to school 
without them? Then in mining districts 
there is the question whether night 
schools are such an equivalent that day 
attendance may be excused; I have ad- 
vised that they are not, and that failure 
to enforce the law strictly may forfeit the 
whole appropriation, unless directors are 
willing to commit perjury to secure it. 
We are required to file affidavit that the 
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schools have been kept open ‘‘ according 
to law.” If we ignore the compulsory 
law, how can we make the affidavit? 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is here—let us hear from him on this. 

Dr. Schaeffer: With regard to the 
clothing question, I know of one city 
where it was found that 120 children had 
never owned an entire suit at one time— 
when they had a coat they had no shoes, 
and so on. When the facts were made 
known, the good women of the place 
supplied the want promptly; and I think 
there is no place in our State where the 
women have not enough humanity to 
attend to such matters in a quiet way 
that throws no odium upon poverty. As 
to night schools, the time of instruction 
cannot amount to 70 per cent. of the 
whole school time, so that is not compli- 
ance with law. About the loss of appro- 
priation, where different statutes appear 
to conflict the latest is taken as authori- 
tative; and our latest law specifically 
prescribes forfeiture of one-fourth of the 
amount, so we should not be justified in 
withholding more. There is no more 
painful duty than to withhold the appro- 
priation, because it punishes the innocent 
for the sins of the guilty—the children 
who go to school for the sins of the truant 
—the taxpayer for the shortcomings of 
directors. Let nobody suppose the De- 
partment is anxious to withhold any- 
body’s appropriation. But there is this 
to be said on the other side—that there 
are cases in which the best way to reach 
public sentiment is to touch the pocket- 
book. I remember one district where 
the directors said they would pay no at- 
tention to the law requiring the teaching 
of Physiology—and they did not. The 
neglect was reported, and at the next 
distribution they were short of money. 
Public sentiment promptly enforced the 
law. If Philadelphia should lose $190,000 
by failure to enforce the law, it would 
cause a mighty revulsion of sentiment in 
the Quaker City. By the way, it was 
intimated in the paper that compulsory 
education was first enacted into law in 
1895. Those who are familiar with the 
colonial history of Pennsylvania know 
that in the days of William Penn there 
was a penalty of 45 imposed on parents 
for not properly schooling their children, 
and there is evidence in the court records 
that the legislation was enforced. I wish 
also to note that in both the bills vetoed 
by Gov. Pattison the period of absence 
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was 5 days before the law applied; so a 
pupil might come to school only on Fri- 
day afternoons, and the law never touched 
him. That alone was reason enough for 
the veto. The bill signed by Gov. Hast- 
ings was very mild, and those nearest 
him did not expect much from it; but it 
was a step in the right direction, and 
paved the way for better legislation. 
{ Applause. ] 

President Spiegel: As I construe the 
last act of Assembly, it is unconstitu- 
tional, and impossible of enforcement. 
Suppose a general epidemic of sickness 
prevents the attendance reaching 70 per 
cent., then the district must lose its ap- 
propriation. But its worst feature is that 
it subjects every parent and guardian for 
seven months in the year to the criminal 
law, which does not accord with a repub- 
lican form of government. 


SUPT. HAMILTON. 


Col. John A. M. Passmore remarked 
upon the absence of one of our regular 
attendants and one of the strongest super- 
intendents in the state, who recently met 
with a fearful accident and is at this time 
entirely disabled. He moved the ap- 


pointment of a committee of three with 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes of Steelton as 
chairman, to express the sense of this 
body in suitable resolutions, and forward 
a copy to our friend. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


Hon. C. Tyson Kratz, of Norristown, 
Pa., read the following paper on the 
above subject: 


The subject before us is one with which 
I have been closely connected for a number 
of years, as will appear by the narrative to 
follow, in other words, ‘‘ part of it I was 
and all of it I saw.”’ 

The two main sources of supply for the 
expenses of our common pos Ra system are 
local taxation and the state appropriation; 
as the latter goes up the former correspond- 
ingly goes down—the needs of the schools 
remaining the same, and if the requirements 
are advanced and supplied by the increase 
in the state appropriation, local taxation 
may stay the same or even slightly recede, 
thus showing a close and intimate relation 
between a large state appropriation and 
relief from the burdens of local taxation. 

Prior to the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution in 1873, the Legislature appro- 
priated what it pleased for the common 
schools, never reaching $1,000,000 per year. 
Article 10, Sec. 1, of that instrument re- 
quires an annual appropriation of at least 
$1,000,000, which amount was regularly ap- 
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propriated until the session of 1887, when it 
was increased to $1,500,000 per year. 

In 1889 the struggle of the farmers and 
real estate owners for equalization of tax- 
ation and the relief of local taxation on real 
estate took a strong hold on the Legislature, 
the theory being that real estate paid too 
much tax and corporations and moneyed 
interests not enough. The bill to equalize 
taxation was in charge of Hon. Austin L,. 
Taggart, a member of the House from 
Montgomery country, and had an easy pas- 
sage through the House, but was halted in 
the finance committee of the Senate. Act- 
ing in conjunction with Mr. Taggart, I, be- 
ing also a member of the House from Mont- 
gomery county during that session, polled 
the House while the fight on the tax bill 
was going on, to ascertain what support 
could be secured in raising the annual ap- 
propriation to $2,000,000, and before the 
opponents of the increase knew what was 
going on secured the pledges of 155 mem- 
bers out of 204. On the final defeat of the 
tax bill in the committee of the Senate the 
demand for the increase became so strong 
that it passed with only 7 negative votes in 
the House, and also easily passed the 
Senate and secured the Governor's approval. 

In 1891 Mr. Taggart was early on hand 
with the same tax bill, which went swim- 
mingly through the House, and was again 
halted in the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 

The demand for some equalization and 
adjustment was becoming so overwhelming, 
however, that during that session a great 
compromise was effected—the equalization 
tax bill was withdrawn—the revenue Act of 
June 8, 1891, P. L. 229, was passed, and the 
appropriation for the common schools was 
raised to $5,000,000 per year—a great and 
substantial victory for the farmers and real 
estate owners generally, as the increased 
revenue under the Act of June 8, 1891, came 
out of corporations and the moneyed inter- 
ests, and the largely increased state appro- 
priation would enable School Boards to 
reduce the local taxation, falling mainly on 
real estate, if their needs remained the same, 
and if their necessities grew, in proportion. 
The increased state appropriation would 
obviate the necessity of increased local taxa- 
tion, either of which results would tend to 
the relief of local taxation on real estate. 

That there might be no doubt about the 
nature of the compromise, the reason for the 
enactment of the revenue law of June 8, 
1891, P. L. 229, was written in the act itself 
and appears in the preamble in the following 
words: ‘‘ Whereas there is a widespread de- 
mand for the enactment of such measures as 
will bring about the equalization of taxation 
and the relief of local taxation upon real 
estate;’’ . . . ‘‘and whereas, it is desirable 
to largely increase the State appropriation 
for the support of the public schools out of 
an increased taxation upon the capital stock 
of certain corporations,”’ etc., thus making 
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this tax law unique in this respect, that the | 


main beneficiary of its income was ‘‘ nomi- 
nated in its bond,’’ and written in the act 
itself, a feature which, so far as I know, 
characterizes no other revenue law of the 
Commonwealth; all others being general in 
their terms and none specifying the particu- 
lar objects to which the money was to be 
devoted. What is the inevitable conclusion 
to be drawn from this fact? Simply that 
the appropriation to the schools becomes a 
primary lien on the fund created by the said 
tax law after the ordinary expenses of the 
State government and the judiciary and 
State institutions, etc., are provided for out 
of the fund derived from this and other ex- 
isting tax laws, and any diversion of the 
fund created thereby to other purposes is a 
fraud upon the taxpayers under the said 
Act of June 8, 1891, and a gross wrong to 
the school interests. 

To resume the historical account. In 1893, 
the income under the Act of June 8, 1891, 
and other‘tax laws, proving ample to pay 
all the expenses of government, etc., and 
the proposed increase, the annual appropri- 
ation was raised to $5,500,000 and held there 
ever since by an overwhelming popular de- 
mand. In 1899, Governor Stone vetoed 
$1,000,000 of the biennial appropriation, 
cutting it down to $5,000,000 per year, on an 
apprehension of failure of revenue, which 
apprehension was not even well founded and 
certainly not realized, as every monthly re- 
port of the State Treasurer during Igo0o0 and 
1901 showed a balance of from four to seven 
millions in the State treasury. The Govern- 
or’s right to a partial veto was promptly 
challenged by many school districts in the 
State, particularly by twenty-four in Mont- 
gomery county, for whom I was counsel, 
and after a number of arguments in the 
Dauphin County Court, in Centre County, 
and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the 
Governor’s right was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, which broadly decided that 
even the $1,000,000 supposedly secured each 
ee under the Constitution, could be vetoed 

y the Governor on a mere apprehension of 
failure of revenue, whether well founded or 
not and whether realized or not. I say ap- 
prehension, because in the case in point it 
was clear, in the light of subsequent events 
within the knowledge of the Court, that the 
Governor’s reason simply lay in an appre- 
hension of failure and had no foundation in 
fact, and was not realized; and yet his right 
to veto this most just and equitable appro- 
priation, given preference, as above speci- 
fied, in the Act of June 8, 1891, was affirmed 
by the Court. 

Men may write in the Constitution and 
laws of the State the mathematical truism 
that two and two make four; yet if the Su- 
preme Court, the final arbiter of legal ques- 
tions, declares that two and two make five, 
such is the necessity for a final arbiter, and 
such our respect for law, that the American 
people bow in humble submission. 
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Notwithstanding the adverse decision of 
| the Court, the purpose in view was accom- 
plished; the agitation on the subject directed 
such attention thereto and wielded so pow- 
erful an influence upon the people, that the 
legislature of i901, practically without a 
dissenting voice, voted to restore the million 
cut off, mistakenly, however, extending its 
payment over four years, thus giving the 
legislature of 1903 the power to repeal one- 
half of the restored appropriation—a power 
not at all likely to be exercised in view of 
opular sentiment on the question. The 
egislature of 1901 again voted $5,500,000 per 
year to the schools, but in defiance to justice 
and right, made $400,000 thereof payable to 
the normal schools, which had always here- 
tofore had a separate appropriation, and also 
made $50,000 in favor of township high 
schools a charge upon said fund. The prin- 
clple of supporting township high schools 
and normal schools may be all right and I 
have no contention as to the same, but 
the appropriation for the common schools 
should not be made to suffer for their benefit. 

Gentlemen, if you have followed me in 
this historical account of the manner in 
which the appropriation grew from $1,000,- 
000 to $5,500,000 per annum, you will be able 
to draw with me three inevitable deductions 
as to this appropriation: 

1. That the primary purpose of the in- 
crease was to relieve the burdens of local 
taxation, in other words to reduce in proper 
cases the local tax rate. Being very much 
of aschool man myself, I never emphasize 
this view to any extent except to admit its 
truth and to disarm condemnation of boards 
that avail themselves of the right accorded 
by law. In my opinion, it does not mean 
that new buildings should not be erected, 
the term lengthened, higher salaries paid, 
and more modern paraphernalia provided, 
where these elements of progress were 
seen to be needed, but the increased ap- 

ropriation should not be used as a pretext 
or these accomplishments, when perhaps 
without such increased appropriation their 

necessity would never have been seen. If 
| this view, that the primary object of the 
increase was to relieve to some extent the 
burdens of local taxation in proper cases, 
especially where betterments were not seen 
to be needed is not correct, then there was 
no reason for the increase at the particular 
time it was made in 1891, being the cul- 
mination of the great fight made by the 
farmers and real estate owners for equaliza- 
tion of taxation; and it seems to me school 
men can gain nothing by denying the 
truth of history in a matter which has been 
of great benefit to the school interests. 

2. The large appropriation is not a favor 
to the schools, as maintained by modern 
statesmen from Philadelphia and other sec- 
tions of the state and heard at every session 
of the Legislature at Harrisburg, but a 
right guaranteed by law—the fruitage of a 
desperate fight made for the benefit of our 
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landed interests and the child of a com- 
promise between diverse claims; and when 
I see members stalk up and down the House 
declaring ‘‘we are giving the schools too 
much,’’ I have only contempt for their 
transparent ignorance, but pity for a con- 
stituency represented by men uninformed 
as to the first principles of a matter of vital 
importancg to the state. 

3. And this is the real reason for my will- 
ingness to appear before you to-day. The 
school appropriation as howe is specially 
cullen a0 being the main purpose of the 
Act of 1891, June 8, above referred to; and 
because $5,000,000 was deemed a proper 
appropriation in 1891 and $5,500,000 ever 
since, based on the receipts under said 
revenue law and other existing tax laws, it 
does not mean that that should be the limit. 
The report of the State Treasurer shows the 
income of the state for igor to have been 
about $17,000,000. Taking off $2,000,000 
returned to the counties under the law, we 
have a net income of $15,000,000. The 
ordinary expenses of the state government, 
the legislature, judiciary, state institutions, 
hospitals, normal schools, and the state 
appropriation of $5,500,000 do not amount 
to quite $12,000,000 per year on an average. 
What interest is entitled to the balance of 
$3,000,000? I have labored in vain here to- 
day if it is not clear that the public schools 


lave a primary lien on such fund in excess 


of the regular expenses as long as the 
revenue law of June 8, 1891 remains unre- 
pealed. 

It is an easy matter for the accounting 
officers of the state to show what the in- 
come under the Act of June 8, 1891, is sep- 
arately and in connection with other tax 
laws in existence, and also what the or- 
dinary expenses of the state government 
economically but not niggardly admin- 
istered amount to. Upon the balance, and 
its amount is seen to be $3,000,000 per year, 
the schools have a sacred claim, gained in 
legislative combat and secured as the result 
of a cessation of hostilities between diverse 
interests. The legislature can readily by 
resolution secure the requisite information, 
as all the departments are under its orders, 
and as a result I feel safe in saying that 
$5,500,000 per year would not be the Ultima 

hule of the state appropriation. 

But it is said the state needed $4,000,000 
for a state capitol. I have no contention as 
to that point, other than to say that it is 
not right to rob Peterto pay Paul. Ifaman 
owes me $5,000 and instead of paying me, I 
being in no position to enforce the claim by 
law, gives it to foreign missions, or builds 
him a new house, there may well exist a 
doubt as to his honesty. 

The Legislature "| 1901 which appro- 
priated $4,000,000 for a new capitol passed 
no revenue law except certain ones to im- 

se a bonus on the capital of certain 
oreign corporations, limited partnerships, 
joint stock associations and partnership 
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associations, which will not likely produce 
income amounting to $100,000 per year. 

If it was right to spend $4,000,000 in 
building a new capitol, and I make no con- 
tention as to that, the duty of the Legisla- 
ture was to impose the burdens of tax upon 
certain proper objects of state taxation, and 
thus raise the money. They were not 
justified in taking the money raised under 
the revenue law of June 8, 1891, and which 
by the terms of the act belongs to the com- 
mon schools as long as said law is unre- 
pealed. 

Finally, to you, the representatives 
of the custodians of the public school 
interests, I would say it is your duty to 
create and foster a oubiie sentiment in favor 
of justice to our public schools under the 
revenue law of 1891. By your position as 
school directors you are specially charged 
with this duty. There is manifest among 
certain interests in this Commonwealth a 
fixed and set determination not only to 
prevent an increase in the annual school 
appropriation, but to decrease the same, as 
was shown by the partial veto of 1899, and 
the deduction in rgo1 to the extent of $400,- 
ooo for normal schools, and $50,000 for 
township high schools as shown above. 
You should pass resolutions in your local 
boards and your county organizations in 
favor of the largest possible appropriation 
for the schools. You should use your 
influence in your own party to secure the 
nomination and election of members of the 
House and Senate pledged to support the 
public school interests in this particular, 
and after election, use your influence with 
your members and senators that their voice 
may be heard and votes cast in favor of 
such interests. What arrant folly it is to 
elect members to the Legislature simply 
with the view cf support or opposition to 
some individual for U. S. Senator, or a 
large appropriation to some pet hospital 
affecting a certain locality only. 

See to it that in this noble Commonwealth 
there shall be in the next Legislature an 
unyielding and unconquerable phalanx of 
friends of the public school—men who not 
only have the knowledge of the rights of the 
public school system secured by the laws of 
the State above enumerated, and are thus 
able to meet its foes intelligently and with 
irresistible argument and logic, but who 
particularly have the courage to maintain 
and stand up for their views against all the 
blandishments of place and power, and I 
feel safe in saying that the princely appro- 
priation of $5,500,000 per year will not only 
not be diminished, as is now openly threat- 
ened, but that the brightest jewel in the 
crown of the Legislatnre of 1903 will be that 
the said appropriation is increased above 
that figure—the schools’ undoubted right 
under the law of 1891. 


C. A. Woeds, Clearfield county: Any- 
body who will take a little trouble look- 
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ing up the figures will be satisfied that 
the taxation end of this question needs 
attention. When twenty-two hundred 
millions of real estate pay 38 mills tax, 
and twenty-eight hundred millions of 
other property pay 11 to 13 mills, it 
seems as if something should be done 
toward equalization of burdens. And 
when we think we must have a magnifi- 
cent capitol built, the burden should be 
placed on the property best able to bear 
it, and not taken from the schools. I 
have property in one county paying 18 
mills, in another 13, and some in Cam- 
eron county paying as much as 65 mills. 

J. C. Brown, Columbia county, raised 
the, question of order, that the gentleman 
was not discussing the State appropria- 
tion, which was sustained. 

A. C. Coulter, of Allegheny county, 
said in discussing these statistics it was 
necessary to a proper understanding to 
know the basis of valuation. 

PAYMENT OF EXPENSES. 

Rev. M.S. Romig, of Somerset county, 
presented under instruction of the Di- 
rectors’ Association of that county a 
resolution asking this body to memorial- 
ize the Legislature for permission for 


payment of expenses of members of local 
boards in attendance on County Associa- 
tions, and also for representatives of 
county associations in attendance at Har- 
risburg. The matter was referred to 
Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The chair appointed the following com- 
mittees : 


On Public School Libraries—W. E. Mce- 
Kee, Altoona; W. A. Kalp, Westmoreland 
Co.; Jas. A. Steese, Cumberland Co.; S. M. 
Wakefield, Fayette Co.; Rev. J. A. Burnett, 
Wilkinsburg. 

On Resolutions—John A. Rine, Northum- 
berland Co.; G D. Swain, Butler Co.; Jno. 
D. Miller, Westmoreland Co.; J. S. Freder- 
ick, Chester Co.; W. M. Bowen, Chester city. 

On Nominations—Hon. Isaac P. Garrett, 
Delaware Co.; J. Q. Truxal, Westmoreland 
Co.; Dr. A. J. Simons, Wayne Co.; Geo. C. 
Diefenderfer, Schuylkill Co.; A. C. Coulter, 
Allegheny Co. 

On Resolutions to Supt. Hamilton—Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; J. Milton Lutz, 
Delaware Co.; Z. T. Silvis, Westmoreland 
Co.; E. J. Smail, Braddock. 

On Necrology—John A. M. Passmore, 
Philadelphia; H. M. Lessig, Montgomery 
Co.; Dr. Henry Houck, Harrisburg. 


After some special announcements, ses- 
sion adjourned until 7:30 this evening. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


]PON the suggestion of Treasurer Mc- 
Millan, the second question on the 
list of Educational Problems was taken 
up, viz.: ‘‘Should we encourage elective 
studies for pupils over 16 years of age?”’ 
Mr. McMillan said we are often accused 
of spoiling good blacksmiths to make 
poor preachers, and the like. To avoid 
this, why not give some opportunity dur- 
ing school life for development in the di- 
rection for which the pupil is best fitted. 
At sixteen he should have some choice, 
and why not give him the benefit of it? 
John S. Frederick, Chester county: 
They may not always be suited for what 
they think they want. In that case, 
should we let them waste time? 

Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg: This 
may be a practical question in country 
schools where there are but few advanced 
pupils. In the cities the question is met 
by several different courses of study in 
the high schools. Pupils of that age 
who have made a choice are interested in 
their particular direction, and are able to 
help themselves with little direction from 
the teacher. Wherever it is possible, we 
owe them this opportunity, and to deprive 
them of it is almost criminal. 

G. D. Swain, Butler county: When we 
have educated them up to 16, ready for 
the high school course, we should not 
put this special work into the common 
school, because it takes too much time 
from the other pupils. 

Wm. Johnson, Chester county: It is 
generally impracticable, for two reasons: 
first, want of time; second, not one 
teacher in a hundred is qualified to do it. 

N. S. Davis, Lackawanna: It is the 
office of the common school to give an 
education for the ordinary walks of life, 
and when that is done its office is com- 
pleted. Wedo a wrong to many pupils 
in forcing them to study on lines that 
will never do them any good. There are 
branches taught now, which if abandoned, 
pupils now out of school would come 
back; they left because they believed 
what they were required to do was use- 
less. When they come to the age of 
choice, and make a choice, they do not 
give the teacher much trouble. I know 
a boy who had a taste for drawing, which 
was encouraged, he at the same time 
keeping up his other studies, and he now 
by that talent holds an advanced posi- 
tion. There are many such examples. 
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The Chair: Edison credits such encour- | 
agement received in early life, for his | 


success as an inventor. It is discourag- 
ing to plod along through things in 
which one is not interested. 

After a song by a male quartette from 
the Harrisburg high school, 
S. J. M. McCarrell spoke briefly on 
**Education in its Relation to Citizen- 
ship,”’ 
sketch: 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


of which we give the following 


The State is to be congratulated when its | 


school directors come together in assemblies 


like the present to confer upon the best | 


methods of discharging their official duties, 
and thus securing the best results to the 
public. 
attention to the work of education. When 
our forefathers started here they had only a 
wilderness and their heads: they kept their 


heads, subdued the wilderness, and planted | 
They understood the value of | 


a nation. 
education to those who were to hold the 
reins of government. Almost before the 
first boy born in New England had attained 
his majority, Harvard was founded, and 
everywhere the church and the near-by 


school-house were educating the youth for | 


the responsibilities of life. 
Atlantic seaboard this training was making 
men. 
south and west went the home, the church 
and the school in company. The fathers 
were practical men—men with ideals and 
with a purpose to give their children what 
they could not have beyond the waters—a 
chance to develop independent personality 
as the foundation of citizenship. 
understood that the nature and character of 


a government depend upon the disciplined | 


personality of its people. 

The aim of the public school should be to 
develop this personality so as to meet the 
demands of life and of citizenship. The 
school must discipline its pupils physically, 
mentally, morally—whether the Bible in 
the school be an open book or not, the 

rinciples of Bible morality must be the 
oundation of moral personality. It is 
most important that the teacher have dis- 
cernment to recognize and power to draw 
out the mental faculties of each, rounding 
out the talent given by nature to fit the 
position for which each is qualified. 

One thing that should be taught is that 
each of us should produce enough for self- 
maintenance, and something over for the 
public good. Perhaps we specially need at 
this time a stronger infusion of the practical 
—not to banish the theoretical, but to sup- 
plement and apply it. All of us are more 
interested in what we see in practical opera- 
tion than if no such exhibit is made. The 
child asks early cui bono ?—what is its 
value? and the sooner we point it out, the 
more he is interested. 


Senator | 


We are what we are by reason of | 


All along the | 


With the tide from New England | 


They | 
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To make geography practical, I would 
have maps made of the city, or borough, or 
' township, fixing the mind on that which is 
near at hand, applying theory to practice. 
My experience as a pupil and very brief 
| service as a teacher taught me the value of 
this. It is better to have one lesson on 
things we know than a dozen on things at 
the other side of the globe. So also in 
| arithmetic, I would from the first apply the 
four rules to the daily business of the store, 
| the home, the farm, the market. The child 
seeing his lessons in practical use, feels that 
; they amount to something, and values them 
accordingly. 

All this practical education bears upon 
training for the duties of citizenship. Upon 
the children now in your schools in a few 
years will devolve the administration of 
affairs in the state and the nation; hence 
there can be no more important training 
than in the duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship. The sooner you begin to inculcate a 
sense of civic responsibility, the better for 
the child and for the state. An intelligent 
| understanding of the duty ofa citizen is a 

necessity toa man of twenty-one, and this 
| practical question is less regarded than it 
| ought to be. When a member of the State 
Board of Examiners I was astonished to find 
that young men who were graduates of State 
| Normal Schools had never been taught any- 
thing of the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 
| I think their education had been neglected, 
| if not in the public school, certainly in the 

Normal. The sooner we get to understand 

the necessity for this training, the better 

for society and government; for an intelli- 
gent people can make their government 
| what they will. 

How shall we go about it? Well, when 
I was a boy at school in Washington county, 
| we knew that the capital of the United States 
was Washington, the capital of Pennsylva- 
nia was Harrisburg, the capital of Wash- 
ington county was the town of Washington, 
the capital of Buffalo township was Taylors- 
town where the election was held, and so 
on. The teacher made all this a regular 
line of study, and it was of great advantage 
to us. The boys knew they were soon to 
govern the township, to make or perhaps to 
be road supervisors or school directors; that 
they would help to elect county officers, and 
judges, and representatives to State Legis- 
lature and to the Congress of the nation. 
They were taught that they were responsi- 
ble for the character of the men they chose 
to official station, and that intelligence and 
integrity were absolute requisites in public 
life if popular government was to endure. 
Is not this the best training for the future 
citizen? Will it not give us men and women 
who justly value and appreciate their duties 
and responsibilities and privileges? The 
condition of things in the future depends 
upon the kind of civic qualities we develop 
in our boys and girls—for I hope the girls 
will have a direct voice in government, and 
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whether that be so or not, they will influ- 
ence those who do vote. 

In this connection I commend to your 
notice that admirable little book, ‘‘ The 
Pennsylvania Citizen,’’ and others in the 
same line; some such text-book ought to be 
in all the schools. 

We have thus briefly glanced at a very 
important subject, the training of our future 
citizens for the privileges and duties of 
citizenship. No more appropriate subject 
could be taken up on the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, if ‘‘ government of the people, 
by the people and for the people’’ is to be 
perpetuated. [Applause. | 


A vote of thanks was given Senator 
McCarrell, after which the quartette sang 
two songs which were warmly received. 

Prof. A. D. Pinkham, of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School, then read the 
following paper, prefacing it with the 
remark that being a busy teacher, in 
charge of the physical welfare of four or 
five hundred young men, and having but 
a few days’ notice to fill a vacancy on 
the programme, he asked indulgence for 
what he had been able to prepare on the 
subject of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


It is no doubt true that all that is good 
has been said before, and all that is noble 
has been thought before, but is that any less 
the reason for re-saying the good and re- 
thinking the noble? 

In discussing the subject of physical cul- 
ture, I am well aware that much that can be 
said in its advocacy has already been said, 
but as the desired object—a universal intro- 
duction into our public school system—has 
not been reached, I believe there is still 
cause for further agitation, even at a possi- 
ble risk of a repetition of ideas. 

The questions to which I wish to call your 
attention this evening are, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, Do the interests of our 
growing boys and girls demand a place for 
physical culture in our school curriculum, 
and can it be successfully introduced? Dur- 
ing recent years, this subject has been much 
agitated and has created wide-spread enthu- 
siasm among our leading educators. And, 
indeed, it is a subject that deserves the at- 
tention of all intelligent people. We all 
recognize the fact that -within the last half 
century there has been a most wonderful 
advancement along educational lines, and 
that to-day, in this auspicious beginning of 
the 20th century, we are surrounded by such 
an educational atmosphere, and have at our 
disposal such opportunities for mental train- 
ing, as have never before been known. The 
general intellectual condition of the people 
in the great centers of civilization is a fea- 
ture of attraction and pride to all who are 








interested in the welfare and development 
of the human race. This mental culture has 
been marked, but it has not been secured 
without cost. While we have to-day our 
profound and eminent leaders in all profes- 
sions, we have also in our midst an undesir- 
able product of civilization. Though it is 
not an intentional manifestation, it is, 
nevertheless, a characteristic one. To be 
convinced of this fact, you have but to note 
carefully the children of our public schools 
as they are sent home at the close of their 
daily tasks, with their pale faces, contracted 


; chests, and generally undersized bodies, or 


count the numbers of weak, debilitated, 
half-developed men and women who are 
each year knocking at the doors of our 
higher institutions of learning and asking 
admittance. 

To the observant and thoughtful man, the 
reason for this is evident. May it not be 
that in our zealous endeavor to perfect our 
excellent system of public education we 
have, during these late years, crowded the 
intellectual side of the school curriculum, 
and left too largely uncared for that physical 
training which is so necessary to healthy 
intellectual and moral development? May 
it not be that we have been too apt to forget 
that man consists of a /wo-fold creation; 
that besides the mind there is a body, and 
that the /a//er should serve as a strong re- 
ceptacle for the former, to enable it to carry 
out and perfect its cherished ideals? 

It is now recognized more fully than ever 
before that no intellectual power can carry 
with it its strongest influence without a 
certain element of physical ability in the 
individual. The same unyielding law exists. 
to day that has governed the human race. 
from its beginning, ‘‘the survival of the 
physically fittest,’’ and our young men and 
young women, as they go out to battle with 
the fierce elements of life, soon discover, if 
they are to take their places in the foremost 
ranks—I care not what their intellectual or 
mental acquirements may be—that they 
must have physical endurance or they are 
lacking the most potent factor of a success- 
ful life. They may foster the highest ideals 
the human mind is capable of formulating, 
if they have not the physical power to exe- 
cute them they avail but little, and the 
substantial and lasting monuments will be 
erected by those of duller mind but stronger 
body. It seems hardly necessary before 
such an intelligent audience as this, to dwell 
upon the importance of physical culture in 
our public schools; yet the neglect of this 
branch in the past must conclusively show 
that we are not yet fully cognizant of all the 
sacred duties that devolve upon us as guar- 
dians of the rising generation. When we 
consider that the strength of this govern- 
ment depends upon the health and strength 
of the men and women who represent it, 
and that so far as we neglect the develop- 
ment of the man-—physical, in just so much 
do we weaken the foundation of this nation, 
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why is it that so little interest in this mat- | 
| give up work, prostrated by some form of 


ter is manifested ? 
Truer words were never spoken that those 
of the French philosopher, Montaigne, who 


said: ‘‘It is not a mind alone, nora body, | 


that we are developing, but a man;’’ and he 
might have added, that the one can stand 


out in its fullest brilliancy and usefulness | 
only as the other is made strong and perfect. | 


During the last generation, through indif- 


ference and prejudice, the subject of physical | 
| longer stand the strain and the end comes. 


culture remained dormant; but to day the 


American people are fast awakening tothe | 


fact that education in its highest acceptance 


is more than a mere training of the mental | 


faculties; that the development and educa- 
tion of the body are of primary importance, 
because of the phat 

upon the latter. As the history of individ- 


uals proves this relationship, so does the | 


history of nations. Turn, for example, to 
ancient Greece, the first country to make 


physical exercise a part of the education of | 


youth. As long as those exercises were 
practiced, Greece steadily rose in intellect- 
ual and political power and influence, but 
when the evils accompanying a rich and 
luxurious life caused them to be neglected, 
then her intellectual progress stopped, and 


what result you are all familiar. 


same downfall. You are all familiar with 


the great advancement made in Germany | 
in comparatively late years, both in political | 


power and intellectual growth. 


into her army. So you will find, in study- 
ing the history of physical culture through 
its changing course, that wheneyer it has 


received the attention and support of a peo- | 


ple, the moral and incellectual standard of 
that people has been raised; but when, 
through indifference or other causes, it has 
been neglected, then there has b-en corres- 
ponding retardment in the general advance- 
ment of the race. 

Plato is said to have called a certain man 


lame because he exercised his mind while | 


his body was allowed to suffer. I cannot 
but think that Plato, could he speak again, 
would characterize us as a lame generation. 


As a result of our high civilization, with its | 


inventive genius, and corresponding lack of 
physical care, there exists with us to-day an 
evil which earnestly calls for attention. 
Applications of steam and electricity have 
reduced manual labor to a minimum. 
are rapidly changing from hand-workers to 
brain-workers, with 
disregard for the care of the body. This has 
been productive of much evil in giving rise 
to a trouble, of a nervous nature, so preva- 
lent throughout our land to-day, and which 
has blighted many bright prospects. We 
have been styled, and not without cause, 
‘‘a nervous people.’’ Constantly promis- 
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ency of the former | 


She attrib- | 
utes a large share of this advancement to | 
the influence of her system of physical edu- | 


cation,introduced into her public schoolsand , 
| enlightened stage of our civilization. 


| yearly efflux of educated cripples demands 


We | 


its natural result—a | 


[ MARCH, 
ing young men and women are obliged to 


nervous disease, and the number who fall a 
prey every year to this dread malady is by 
no means small. 

It cannot be denied that this is due to 
overwork of the brain, and the neglect of 
physical training. Vitality becomes im- 
paired, and the strength is consumed by 
mental demands, which are raised to a 
perilous height; outraged nature can no 


The poor, misused and neglected body, in- 
tended as a Divine embodiment, is returned 
to its Maker like the one talent, with no in- 
crease, and the sad spectacle seems to leave 


| but slight impression upon those who are 


living. 

That we can attribute this nervous condi- 
tion of the American people not wholly to 
their manner of living, but in a great meas- 
ure to their early training, there is but little 
question. Physicians generally agree that 
the foundation for the majority of our 
physical ills and deformities is laid in 
youth, and in many cases may be traced to 
our public schools. The growing boys and 
girls are closely confined for the greater 
part of the day in the school room. Their 


her political power began to wane, with | immature brains are overtaxed with exces- 
Later, | 


from like reasons, Rome experienced the | 


sive mental application. They are stimu- 
lated by a system of prizes, promotion and 
praise, and little if any attention is given to 
the systematic training and development of 
their growing bodies. Is it any wonder 
that a mysterious providence sends them 
disease and death? Such injustice to the 
people, to the state, and to the nation should 
not possibly be allowed to continue at this 
This 


the thoughtful attention of all. 
If the fault is in our public schools, then 
the remedial agencies must be applied there. 


| Admirable as our school system is in other 


respects, it still lacks the element, system- 
atic physical training, to render it a per- 


| fect one, and one to do for our boys and 
| girls all that education means. 
| the case, and I firmly believe it is, then 


If this be 


surely physical culture deserves a place in 
our school curriculum. The question of its 
successful introduction, it seems to me, 
need give but little concern. What has 
been accomplished elsewhere can be accom- 
plished in Pennsylvania. In many states 
throughout the east and west, educational 


| boards have given physical culture its 


proper place in the public schools; and in 
every case where it has been adopted, not as 
a fad, but for the purpose of bettering the 
physical condition of the pupils, it has met 
with the hearty approval and commendation 
of all. In some states legislative bodies 
have passed compulsory physical education 
laws. At different times within the past 


| few years bills bearing on this same subject 
| have been introduced into the legislative 


assembly of this State, and those interested 
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are waiting with anxious expectancy the 


time when the passage of one will make | 


physical culture a law, not only in our city 


schools, but in those of the rural districts | 


as well. Ofcourse e Eye has been and 
will be met with, and it is not strange that 
a movement so mighty and so wide-spread 


in its effects should cause grave apprehen- | 
sions and even severe criticism. But the | 


sources from which emanate this unwar- 
ranted and unjust hostility are not suffi- 
ciently strong to stay its progress. Like 


the ghost of Banquo, the subject of physical | 


culture will ever rise before us, and must 
claim our attention, and the encouraging 


and even flattering reports from the schools | 


where it has been tried and fully tested, 
seem to warrant one in saying that the time 


is not far distant when not only in our col- | 
leges and preparatory schools, but in all | 
our common schools, we shall see a well- | 
organized and successfully conducted system | 


of physical development. 

This great State of Pennsylvania, which 
kas done so much for education, cannot af- 
ford to be backward in this movement; all 
that is required is action. If the men who 
guide the destinies of this Commonwealth, 


in these legislative halls, are not sufficiently | 


awake to their duty, it remains for you, who 
have at heart the welfare of the public 
school children, to become the leaders, to 
take the initiative in Pennsylvania, and es- 
tablish for this and the coming generations, 
an educational system which shall stand 
for physical as well as mental development. 

I am well aware of the fact that, as in all 
progressive movements, there are obstacles 
to be overcome, public prejudices to be re- 
moved. Some parents will object to the 
work, on the ground that their boys and 
girls get sufficient exercise at home. True, 
they do get exercise and doubtless an abun- 
dance of it; but the rounded shoulders, 
faulty carriage, and general awkward and 
ungainly appearance, demonstrate that it 


is not the kind of exercise to make har- | 


moniously developed men and women. This 
and similar objections can be easily rem- 
edied by a few well directed remarks from 
the teacher, who should endeavor to, and in 
most cases can, convince the parent, that 


the gymnastic drills in the school room are | 


not intended to produce acrobats, but are 
used as a means to correct the awkward, 
faulty carriage, to give a more symmetrical 
development to the body, and in short, to 
make the young man and young woman 
more like what our Creator designed them 
to be. Some will object, simply because 
they and their fathers did not receive the 
training. The fallacy of such a theory is 
evident itself. These people, so blinded by 
prejudice and precedent that they cannot, 
or do not desire to see the dawning of the 
new day, must be enlightened, and those 
parents who contend that their children re- 
ceive all the exercise necessary in their out- 
door sports and games must be convinced 








that exercise derived from work and play 
does no more represent physical culture 
than does the mere being- an omnivorous 
reader imply a cultivated and refined intel- 
lect; that such exercise does not and can- 
not accomplish what scientific training will 
always do, endow those who receive it with 
asymmetrical development. They must be 
shown that achild may have all the exer- 
cise that play and acountry life can furnish, 
and yet come to maturity undeveloped, de- 
formed and ungainly. One reason why 
more advancement in this work has not 
been made is because our teachers have not 
given it their earnest and hearty approval; 
because they have not rendered themselves 


| competent, theoretically and practically, to 


give instruction where it has been needed. 

Of course the teacher must be properl 
prepared to conduct the work in his school. 
This can be very easily done through our 
normal schools and institutes. Our leading 
normal schools in this state today have 
their thoroughly equipped gymnasia and 
competent instructors, who are not only 
imparting to our young men and young 
women the physical stamina to fit them for 
their life work, but are giving them such 
instruction, theoretically or practically, as 
to enable them to introduce the proper care 
and training of the body into the schools of 
which they are to take the charge. Thus 
one of the great hindrances to the introduc- 
tion of this work in the past, the inability 
of our teachers to make application of its 
principles, will in a large measure be re- 
moved. 

For those who are unable to take advan- 
tage of the normal school course, our insti- 
tutes must be depended upon for furnishing 
the necessary instruction and training; 
while they can by no means supply the 
place of the normal schools, they can furnish 
material help. They should have in their 
course daily talks from competent instruc- 
tors on this subject, which should comprise 
practical hints and such exercises or sets of 


| exercises as would be suitable for school 


drills. By these means, every teacher in 


| our public schools could be given such in- 
, struction as would render them capable of 


giving to their pupils helpful training in 
gymnastic exercises. The question of ex- 
ense for appliances need not be considered, 
or apparatus in the common schools can 
very easily be dispensed with. Calisthenic 
drills, executed with counts, marching and 
breathing exercises, will be sufficient, and 
can be given without adding especially to 
the work or cares of the teacher. A period 
of fifteen minutes spent each day in suitable 
exercises will prove most beneficial to the 
health and general work of the school, and 
aside from the salutary effects derived, will 
assist greatly in the general order and dis- 


| cipline of the pupils. Surplus energy thus 


worked off will not be directed in unde- 
sirable channels. To experience the best 
results, the exercises must be given regu- 
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larly and at a fixed time each day. The 
movements should be carefully analyzed 
and explained and much stress placed upon 
their correct execution. 
to fear the lack of hearty co-operation on 


the part of the pupils, for they will take to | 
the work readily, and any teacher who man- | 
| German. 


ifests interest himself cannot fail to interest 
and inspire others. 

If in the selection of teachers, their ability 
and fitness to give instruction in physical 


culture should be taken into consideration, | 


a greater incentive would be furnished the 
teacher to prepare himself for this work, 
and as a result, we would have better teach- 
ers, stronger, healthier children, and an im- 
proved system of public instruction. 
Perhaps it would not be out of place to 
say a word for your consideration, in regard 
to the selection of asystem. I do not wish 
to unduly praise, or unjustly condemn, any 
of the numerous systems in use to-day. 


While all have their virtues, some at least | 


present grounds for objection. Conse- 
quently, before choosing, a careful investi- 
gation should be made. In selecting any 
system, there are certain conditions that 
should be required. It should be based on 
physiological law. It should aim to secure 


a good carriage, symmetrical development, | 
| be the harmonious development of all the 


| different parts of the body with the idea of 


and aid each pupil in securing his maximum 
growth. It should be arranged in a logical, 


systematic order, and be properly graded 


and adapted to the different stages of bodily 
development of the pupils. 
sent a sufficient amount of attractiveness 
to render it interesting, and be adapted to 


ultaneously. 
the mental and physical health of the 


pupils—7. ¢., the exercises should be recrea- | 
tive in nature, and should counter-balance | 
| to me to have a superiority over its rival. 


the effects of mental strain. 

As every branch of education should con- 
tain within itself a certain moral suggestive- 
ness, so in a high degree should it be found 
in a worthy system of physical education. 


As this brings into action all the physical | 
| pedagogics, and it must be admitted by 


and intellectual powers of the child, it may 
be made a —— school, for developing 
and strengt 

unpolluted and untarnished in innocent 
childhood, and must have a tendency to the 
formation of strong and noble characters, 
more upright and patriotic citizens. Of all 
the systems now presented to the public, 
the most prominent and worthy of con- 
sideration are, without doubt, the German 
and Swedish. These systems have long 
been contesting with each other for super- 
iority. The German has gained a wide 
recognition, especially in the West, while 


the Swedish in the East claims its numer- | 
| of the work and to decide in favor of any 


ous and strong advocates. These two sys- 
tems have their many and excellent virtues, 
and conform more closely than do others to 
the requirements of a perfect and complete 
system, and both claim to be working with 
nearly the same end in view, yet a close ex- 
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There is little need | 


It should pre- | 
| means a perfect muscular sense or knowl- 


| and both sexes. 


ening the moral nature, still | 
| pupils increases as the work advances. 


[MARCH, 


amination seems to reveal a wide difference 
in the fundamental principles and methods 
employed in each, in the accomplishment of 
thisend. For the system best fitted to our 
wants in the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
the careful and thoughtful investigator 
must, it seems to me, decide in favor of the 
The Swedish, while its chief 
claim is health, aims at the development of 
individual muscles, a thing impracticable 
in itself, as the arrangement of our muscu- 
lar system is such that hardly any exertion 
is made without calling into action a large 
number or set of muscles. In our natural 
use of the body as much depends upon the 
correct co-ordination of the muscles as upon 
the strength of the different sets or groups. 
The movements of this system as originated 
by Ling, its founder, are so narrowed down 
and limited in number as to render their 
performance somewhat wearisome and 
monotonous, and are, consequently, liable 
to lose much in the accomplishment of their 
intended results. While the exercises as 
presented are progressive, they are gov- 


| erned by orders or commands that require 


on the part of the pupil a high degree of 
concentration, and hence are a source of 


| constant strain upon the nervous system. 


In the German system we find the aim to 


health, strength, skill and grace in the 


| carriage of the body, as well as in the move- 


ments of its various parts—a state which 


edge of the correct co-ordination of muscles. 


the drilling of large or small numbers sim- | While this system too has its faults, they 


It should have in view both | 
| inent as in the Swedish. 


do not seem to be as numerous or as prom- 
I believe it is not 
claimed by its supporters to be entirely 
complete, but for school purposes it seems 


The exercises are progressive in nature, and 


| sO numerous and varied that they can be 


suited to the wants of children of all ages 
It is asystem perfectly in 
harmony with the laws and principles of 


those who have observed the working of the 
German exercises, that the interest of the 


In very briefly alluding to these two sys- 
tems I have tried to do so from an entirely 
unbiased standpoint, voicing my convic- 
tions, such as have been formed from my 
own observation and experience. I have 


, taken the German and Swedish systems, as 


they are recognized to be the leading ones 
before the world to-day, and hence are most 
worthy the consideration of educated and 
thoughtful men. But we must bear in 
mind that to acknowledge the importance 


one system is not introducing physical cul- 
ture into our school curriculum. There 
must be earnest action in this matter. This 
is a progressive age in which we live, and 
because we have happened to follow con- 
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servative practices is no reason why we 
should thus continue. 

To carry this important work to a success- 
ful issue, to establish a system of physical 
culture in every school in Pennsylvania, 
requires the earnest and active céoperation 
of such intelligent and progressive men 
and women as are assembled here in this 
convention; and until our legislative body 
lends its assistance, it is to you alone that 
the State must look for aid in rearing in its 
public schools young men and young 
women vigorous and hearty, well-trained 
in mind and body, elevated in moral charac- 
ter, and happy and successful as only they 
can be whose lot is perfect health. 

A vote of thanks was returned to Prof. 
Pinkham at the close of his practical and 
suggestive paper. 

President Spiegel called attention to 
the merits of the Swoboda system of 
physical exercises, saying he knew of a 
young man who had been running down 
and by this means built himself up into 
vigorous health. 

Prof. Pinkham said he had no special 
knowledge of this particular system, but 
in so far as it was successful in securing 
the result desired, it must be founded on 
reasonable principles. 

Col. Passmore said that a year ago his 
friends were all bidding him good-bye. 
On the 16th of last June he began taking 
the Swoboda exercises twice a day, on 
rising in the morning and before retiring. 
He was a victim of dyspepsia, and the 
benefit was so great that he would not 
take $500 for what he knew about this if 
he could not replace it. He was relieved 
of all his physical troubles except in- 
somnia, which had troubled him from 
childhood; every other way he had ex- 
perienced greatest benefit. The system 
is easy, requiring no apparatus, and little 
trouble. It had lessened his girth about 
5 inches, and increased his measure under 
the arms by an inch and a half, making 
no difference in his weight, but turning 
useless obesity into muscle. Nearly all 


our troubles have their source in indi- | 


gestion, and this system corrects all that. 
[In answer to questions, he said the ex- 
pense was $20, and the pupils were under 
obligations not to reveal the details of 
the system. ] 

Hon. R. L. Myers said the reporter 
and himself would be glad to know if 
this would cure bald heads. 

Col. Passmore thought not, as baldness 
was caused by abnormal brain develop- 
ment—as the brain increases the hair 
disappears. 








ECONOMY IN SCHOOL, SUPPLIES. 


‘How to Economize in the Use of 
School Supplies’’ was the question re- 
ferred to S. M. Wakefield, of Fayette 
county, who said his people at home 
would regard him as a curious selection 
to talk economy. His idea was that it 
was economy to purchase the very best 
the market affords. His board had been 
induced by plausible agents to buy some 
things because they were cheap, and after 
testing both ways, comparison proved 
that the good article even when it cost 
twice or thrice as much was the cheaper 
in the end. Three gross of pencils at 75 
cents will not last as long as one gross at 
$1.50, and so along the line. It is easier 
to teach the pupils to use and not abuse 
a good thing than a poor one. If they 
know they are given the best, that it 
costs something, they value it accord- 
ingly. The teacher is thus placed in 
better position to insist on proper care of 
the supplies. 

Jos. D. Oliver, Chester city, agreed 
that in purchasing supplies the best is 
the cheapest. In coal, for instance, he 
had found that the board made money 
by paying twice as much for a good arti- 
cle as a poor one. The same is true of 
desks—poor ones are dear at any price. 

Z. T. Silvis, Westmoreland county: 
When we buy for the use of teachers, we 
always get the very best we can. One 
point seems to have been overlooked— 
the question is of economy in the wse of 
the supplies. After they have been 
placed in the hands of the teacher, how 
shall she make sure that proper care is 
taken of them? In a well disciplined 
school a great deal can be saved by look- 
ing carefully after this matter—keeping 
account of who gets what, and when. 
He would put it short in this form: 1. 
Get good supplies; 2. Get good teachers 
who will look after them. 

Mr. Oliver: With us the pupils some- 
times complain that the teachers are too 
careful, do not give them enough; so 
they probably look after the matter 
pretty closely. 

John A. Rine, Northumberland county: 
You can economize if your teachers look 
after the property. We used to let a lot 
of book agents come into the board and 
talk us blind, and sometimes they got in 
what we didn't need. Then we limited 
their time, and they had to talk pretty 
fast to get it all in. Now we appointa 
committee of two to get the best supplies 
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they can as far as the money will go, and | 


then look after them, seeing that the 
teachers insist on good care. That works 
well. We get good books, so do not 
change often, and that is economy. 

Dr. Frank R. Brunner, Berks county: 
In a mixed school in the country, the 
teacher is apt to have enough to do to 
attend to her curriculum; if she is to 
watch every pencil and every tablet, she 
will have no time to teach. A boy who 
has a knife will whittle—if not the desk, 
then his pencil. The only way is to do 
some of this work ourselves—visit the 
schools and see with our own eyes how 
the supplies are used, and reprimand 
those who misuse them. We should tell 
the teachers and pupils how to make a 
pencil last a fair time, and how to save 
material. Practical economy thus taught 
in school is a useful lesson for life. The 
failure to teach such lessons is partly 
responsible for the fact that so many of 
our young women who are married at 
16 or 18 have no idea of practical econ- 
omy. My suggestion is that directors 
visit their schools frequently, as it is their 
duty to do, and look after these matters 
in person; go weekly, and see how things 
are going. It is our business. 

J. Q. Truxal, Westmoreland county : 
If that is what the director is expected 
to do, and there are 50 schools in the 
township, he will attend to this duty at 
the expense of his other business. The 
law requires us to visit the schools once 
a month, and to note the fact on our 
minutes; but many find it impossible to 
get even that done. It would be well 
and good if we could really do all these 
things; but much of this talk can only 
apply to the well-graded schools of cities 
and boroughs. The class of directors 
who need advice most are those in the 
large country districts, and it has about 
resolved itself for me into a necessity for 
either subdivision or local district super- 
vision by persons employed for that 
special purpose. 

Dr. A. R. Horne, Allentown: We 
have found out how to do some effective 
preliminary economizing. We advertise 
for bids for the supplies we want, care- 
fully specified, and in a total expenditure 
of about $4,000 we save $400 or $500 

Mr. Smail: Of course the book agent 
can make himself a nuisance, and some- 
times does; bnt if you turn him down 
and refuse him a hearing, you are apt to 
be a loser in the erd. He is usually a 
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live man, in possession of information 
you need and do not have, which he 
gives you without cost. Like other 
‘*drummers,’ he has the latest and best 
article. Our friends in Berks might find 
it sound economy to get better teachers 
and pay them good wages, and they 
would not need such close watching. 
Along with our advantages, we of the 
boroughs have also some dangers which 
the rural districts escape—dangers to 
health from some elements of a conglom- 
erate population. This must be con- 


| sidered in the distribution of books—by 


the way, I got that idea from a book 
agent. Buy the best supplies. Econ- 
omy is a good thing, but not if it runs into 
penuriousness. Do not carry strictness 
too far; call a halt only on hadzts of 
waste, not on the loss or breakage of a 
single article. 

H. M. Lessig, Montgomery county : 
We do not pay so much attention to the 
outside of books, but examine their con. 
tents and buy accordingly, without refer- 
ence to the statements of the agents, who 
are good fellows that we are glad to see 
if they will call when we are at leisure- 

After reminding the committees that 
they were expected to report at the close 
of the morning session to morrow, the 
President declared the meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Hibsh- 


T HE devotional service at opening was 


conducted by Rev. A. H. 
man, Ph. D. 

The question of payment of expenses 
of Directors in ‘attendance at County 
Conventions, Institutes and State As- 
sociation was called up. 


DIRECTORS’ EXPENSES. 


Harry Sloyer, Phcenixville, said he 
was opposed to any pay of delegates—it 
made us too much like a political con- 
vention. 

Rev. Romig thought we might as well 
require our legislators to pay their own 
expenses as school directors. We hear a 
great deal about the dignity and import- 
ance of the office. Its service is rendered 
without compensation. It does not then 
seem unreasonable to pay the expenses 
of those who go to learn how best to per- 
form their duty. 

G. W. Bowman, Cambria county: The 
very directors who most need the inspira- 
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tion of these meetings are the ones who 
stay at home on account of the expense. 
I am opposed to reducing the number to 
three. I am also opposed to paying for 
service at home, but favor paying ex- 
penses of those who attend county and 
state associations. 

President Spiegel said we ought to aim 
to be practical, and should put the con- 
sensus of the body into our resolutions. 
Westmoreland has her five delegates here, 
and their expenses are paid. The Secre- 
tary of the county directors’ convention 
collects $2 from each board represented 
therein, and has ample funds. We want 
to get up such a sentiment among direc- 
tors and constituents that they will feel 
they must come to these meetings; and 
providing for the expense will help to 
bring them. We want larger attendance 
and greater interest in our association as 
one of the auxiliaries to make Pennsyl- 
vania take the lead educationally. 

Supt. J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna: I 
suppose we may at least reaffirm our 
action of last year, recommending the 
Legislature to act on the question. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette: With re- 
gard to the number of directors, my ob- 
servation and experience show that two 
or three do all the work, and often we 
cannot get a quorum; it would be prac- 
tical to make two a quorum instead of 
three. I am utterly opposed to paying 
directors anything whatever for any ser- 
vice whatever. It has always been a 
pleasure to note the public spirit that 
distinguishes bodies of directors; if they 
were paid, we could not secure the same 
class of men in our community, and I be- 
lieve the same is true elsewhere. But if 
expenses of delegates must be paid, let 
the county do it. We assess each dis- 
trict 25 cents per school for a fund to pay 
expenses of our county organization. 
Some won’t pay, and they don’t get 
representation in the body. 

Supt. Taylor: There is no question 
here of paying for services—it is reim- 
bursing actual necessary outlay in the 
service of the public. There is no foun- 
dation in law for such a scheme as Mr. 
Wakefield outlines; let the legislature 
legalize that, and we can do something. 
The Convention last year approved legis- 
lative action. 

Secretary F. A. Davies, Susquehanna 
county: We have business enough trying 
to make law for ourselves in reconciling 
the compulsory law and the vaccination 
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requirement. In that matter and in this 
we should have the protection of definite 
law. 

Rev. Romig: It is well to reaffirm what 
we believe is right in the interim. When 
the legislature meets, our committee 
should be instructed to ask them for an 
act providing for payment of these ex- 
penses. 

A resolution asking for permissive 
legislation on this point was referred to 
Committee on Legislation. 


TAX AND APPROPRIATION. 


Dr. Frank R. Brunner, Berks county, 
offered a resolutiou that the State Direct- 
ors’ Association recommend to the legis- 
lature the enactment of a law requiring 
every school board to raise by taxation 
not less than the amount their district 
receives from the State appropriation, 
such appropriation to be applied only to 
payment of teachers and for supplies. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE. 

Dr. Brunner also offered a resolution 
that it is the sense of this body that the 
normal schools should be required to in- 
troduce into their course the subject of 
agriculture, also zoology, including orni- 
thology and entomology. 

Dr. B. said this was in line with the 
township high school movement. We 
are too poorly informed on these subjects. 
If they were taught for two years in the 
normal schools, our children could learn 
to protect insectivorous birds and destroy 
noxious insects. 

This resolution was also referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

SPELLING REFORM. 

J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, said the State 
Educational Association had appointed 
a committee on Reform in English Spell- 
ing, of which he was a member. The 
two directors on the committee had not 
taken any part in its work, and the other 
members would be glad if this Depart- 
ment would add two or more names to 
represent them. 

On motion, Prof. Wm. Noetling, of 
Susquehanna University, and Wilmer P. 
Bolton, of Lancaster county, were named 
as additional members. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASE. 

The question ‘‘ What can directors do 
to limit the spread of disease in country 
schools ?’’ was called up. 

Prof. Noetling: There is diversity of 
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practice about this : some boards quaran- 
tine the teachers, some the pupils, some 
neither; he had no data to compare results. 

Dr. Brunner: We do not quarantine 
against measles. That is a children’s 
disease, and they may as well have it 
over. When they are too sick to go to 
school of course they stay at home, but 
if they are able to come we let them. 
They may as well get the benefit of it 
while they are young, for the disease is 
more dangerous to adults. 

Dr. A. J. Simons, Wayne county: That 
may or may not be wise, but it certainly 
does not comply with the law. Why do 
you quarantine teachers? We doctors 
go about everywhere, and nobody tries 
to quarantine us. But I think we are 
legally required to keep the children of 
infected families out of school—here we 
must quarantine. Perhaps we should 
not be required to quarantine for measles, 
as we do for pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, small-pox, spinal meningitis; 
but the law covers them all alike, and 
we are bound by that. 

President Spiegel: Russell Wallace, 
the eminent scientist, condemns vacci- 
nation. 

Dr. Brunner: It is well established that 
vaccination is protective, but we do not 
know just how long. Some say the epi- 
demic we read so much of is not small- 
pox at all, but Philippine measles, and 
that they are hard to distinguish. In 
two years what is called small-pox has 
spread dreadfully, and there have been 
some reports that the vaccine did not 
protect. To judge that, we would have 
to know how carefully the operation was 
done. If you take roo children, vacci- 
nate them in infancy properly, and repeat 
the operation whenever an epidemic 
comes along, you will have no small-pox 
among them. But I doubt if in the last 
analysis the law can compel people to 
submit to the process. Some physicians 
may not be careful what virus they use, 
or of the cleanliness of their instrument 
and of the patient’s skin, and dirt carried 
into the circulation may make trouble; or 
the patient may be in unhealthy condi- 
tion. But if the instrument and the pa- 
tient are aseptic, there will be no blood- 
poisoning. 

Dr. Simon: I believe in vaccination, 
repeated whenever the danger exists. I 
practice it upon my own children, and 
have no doubt it is protective. I have no 
experience with Philippine measles—if 
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they are so hard to distinguish as has 
been said, the great epidemic may not be 
small-pox at all. What has been said of 
measles as a children’s disease is sup- 
ported by experience; I have had one 
death in an adult case, but none where 
the child had the disease young, nor 
have I heard of such a case. 

Edward Shuey, Lebanon county: Some 
people are not sure which does most 
harm, small-pox or vaccination. 

Dr. Simon: That question has been an- 
swered effectually. To be sure we read 
in the papers about amputation and lock- 
jaw and blood- poisoning from vaccination, 
but I have never seen anything of the 
kind, nor I venture to say has any doc- 
tor of the number present. There is no 
danger if proper precautions are taken. 
The newspapers multiply their facts by 
500, or manufacture them. 

Dr. M. L. Hershey, Dauphin county: 
The time is gone by to dispute the value 
of vaccination. All scientific data agree 
to prove that it is preventive. In the 
German army the disease has been wiped 
out by this means. I think there is good 
reason for the law to quarantine measles. 
True, it is a children’s disease; but the 
office of the physician should be preven- 
tion rather than cure. If you prevent 
the contraction of measles in childhood, 
they are no more likely to be attacked 
when grown up; and to encourage the 
spread of the disease may and sometimes 
does break up a school. 

Dr. Simon: Where are the data for this 
distinction? I believe grown-up people 
are as liable to take measles as babies, 
and are likely to have a more dangerous 
attack. But if we are going to encourage 
an epidemic of measles, better do it in 
summer, when the schools are closed. 

Dr. F. S. Richards, Chester county: 
Measles is apt to affect the eyes, and the 
patients should be kept at home for their 
own sake, if not others’. Children can 


| get measles quick enough, without un- 


necessary exposure or eucouragement. 
It is right to keep children of a family 
where there is measles away from school. 

Dr. Brunner: There are many people 
who do not agree with these gentlemen. 
There are mothers who carry their babies 
to the house where there is measles, so 
they may get them and be through with 
them while children. Of course if the 
eyes are affected, they must be protected 
from light, and the child cannot go to 
school. 
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Dr. Simon: We want somebody who 
will catch the measles germ and tell us 
how to destroy it. 

Col. Passmore: Well, I am glad my 
children had measles when they were 
babies. My wife had them in adult life, 
and was very sick. 

Dr. H. L. Clark, Washington county: 
Perhaps it would do some of us good to 
read the anti-vaccine literature. 

Dr. Hershey: Well, I know of a man 
who believed in prayer cure, refused to 
be vaccinated, contracted small-pox, and 
died. Was that providential ? 

President Spiegel: Some English sta- 
tisticians say more vaccinated people die 
in England from small-pox than unvac- 
cinated. 

W. W. Sullivan, Chester county: In 
one family exposed to the contagion, 
three who were vaccinated escaped the 
disease, and the two who were unvacci- 
nated took it. However, if we will read 
the law we will find we have no choice 
in the matter. What is either lawyer, 
doctor or preacher going to do about it? 
There is only one answer, and that is, 
enforce the law. 

Dr. Clark: The reason that more vac- 
cinated people die, numerically, is that 
vaccination is almost universal, and 
small-pox is a rare disease. It is the 
consensus of practical men that vaccina- 
tion affords the same protection as a 
prior attack of the disease. 

The discussion was broken off at this 
point, the time having been exhausted. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna 
county, regretted the absence of Col. 
Pratt, who was to open this discussion. 
That gentleman is a good speaker and 
familiar with this question, as all those 
who know him are aware. But we must 
do what we can. He read as follows: 

When your Executive Committee invited me 
to prepare a paper upon this venerable and 
well-worn topic, the first impulse was to de- 
cline. But, remembering that ‘‘no question is 
settled until it is settled right,’’ I decided to 
contribute my mite to keep up the agitation 
until satisfactory results are secured. I am 
sure that this intelligent body is too reasonable 
to expect me to say anything new upon a topic 
which has been discussed from Maine to Cali- 
fornia for half a century. 

It is scarcely necessary to assert that libraries 
are of great value to all who aspire to learning 
or culture. In books is stored the wisdom of 
the ages. Since men began to express thought 
in writing, that store has been growing. The 
history of the long struggle of the race from 
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barbarism to civilization, the wonders of science 
and mathematics, the most profound philoso- 
phy, the loftiest flights of the imagination, the 
tenderest sentiments, and the purest morality— 
ali lie embalmed in the printed page. 

In the books of to-day we have refined, cor- 
rected and condensed, the results of the intel- 
lectual labors of mankind for five thousand 
years. If obliged to choose between them, it 
would be better for humanity to suffer the loss 
of all material wealth produced by their labor 
than to part with the intellectual treasures con- 
tained in books. 

In very early times the wisest men began to 
collect writings and build libraries. Most of 
these early libraries were collected and pre- 
served by the great monarchs. During the 
Dark Ages the church became the custodian of 
knowledge. With the invention of printing in 
the 15th century came the cheapening and 
rapid multiplication of books, and the library 
soon became an almost universal institution. 
No college or higher institution of learning was 
without its library, and soon the public free 
library appeared. 

But while libraries have flourished for several 
centuries, they were intended wholly or chiefly 
for the use of advanced students or learned 
men. The introduction of the library into 
public schools belongs to very recent times. 
The public school system itself is a product of 
the rgth century, but the use of the library be- 
low the high school grade was comparatively 
The value of 
libraries to literary, scientific and professional 
men has long been known; the benefits to be 
derived from judicious reading by children in 
the common schools is a recent discovery. 

An Act passed by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in 1864 required school boards to furnish, 
at the expense of the district, cases for such 
books or libraries as may be procured by pupils 
or other persons connected with the common 
schools. This Act forbids directors to use pub- 
lic money for the purchase of books except 
such works of a strictly professional character 
as shall be necessary and proper for the study 
and improvement of the teachers. These and 
other provisions of this Act show that the legis- 
lators did not have in mind the modern idea of 
systematic reading by children for development. 

In 1895 our Legislature passed a more liberal 
library act, by which school boards were author- 
ized to lease, purchase, or erect, a suitable build- 
ing for the accommodation of the school library, 
and also to levy a special library tax not to ex- 
ceed one mill each year on property assessed 
for school purposes, such tax to be used for the 
purchase, improvement and maintenance of the 
library. Comparing these two laws, we note 
that a decided change in public sentiment to- 
ward the school library has occurred since 1864. 
The first law provided book cases; the second 
authorizes the erection of buildings. The law 
of 1864 forbade the purchase of books for the 
children with public money; the Act of 1895 
authorizes directors to levy a special tax for the 
maintenance of libraries. One more step re- 
mains to be taken. 

Under these laws some work has been done 
toward the building up of public school li- 
braries. Statistics are not at hand to show just 
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how much; but judging from the northeastern 
part of the state, it may be said that a majority 
of the graded schools have libraries ranging 
from a hundred to a thousand volumes, while a 
considerable number of district schools have 
small collections reaching in some cases to a 
hundred volumes. But in most cases the re- 
sults are far below the needs of the schools 

For the work already done credit must be 
given chiefly to the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
teachers. In many cases they have worked 
alone without any active support either from 
their school boards or from the patrons of the 
schools; in some cases against decided op- 
position. Many of our citizens do not yet feel 
the necessity of supplying libraries for the 
public schools. That this is true in at least a 
part of the state is proved by the fact that no 
school board within the writer’s knowledge has 
yet levied a library tax, as authorized by the 
law of 1895. 

To improve these conditions will require a 
campaign of agitation and education. School 
directors and teachers must be the leaders to 
convince and convert the mass of the people. 

In carrying forward this campaign of educa- 
tion it is highly important that we should not 
make extravagant claims for school libraries or 
those that cannot easily be established. Some 
of the advantages which may be proved without 
difficulty are the following: 

1. They aid children in learning to read by 


supplying interesting reading matter outside of | 


the reading book—thus greatly increasing their 
knowledge of words. 


2. They assist in the study of history and 
geography by providing supplementary matter 


to flustrate the text. The added interest in 
history which comes to boys and girls through 
reading such books as Hugh Wynne, Janice 
Meredith, Alice of Old Vincennes, etc., is re- 
markable. Biographies of such as Washington, 
Franklin and Lincoln are also very valuable as 
keys to American history. Books of travel like 
those of Abbot and Knox illuminate geography, 
and the study becomes a fascinating pastime 
instead of the dreary monotonous task that it 
is in many schools without these aids. 

3. A large amount of general information 
will be acquired by reading from a good school 
library. Many things which boys and girls 
desire to know and are ashamed to ask about, 
are learned in this way. 

4. A taste for good literature may be formed 
by reading the best authors with a teacher. 
This is of great importance, for good reading 
shuts out bad reading. The habit of reading 
good literature must be formed in youth or it 
will seldom be acquired. 

5. Good books are of great value in building 
character. Children are not much interested in 
treatises on morals; but every child isa natural 
hero-worshiper, and the virtues may be taught 
in the concrete as effectively as mathematics. 
Truth in the abstract may be a dry subject to 
boys and girls; but the story of Washington’s 
devotion to truth in boyhood has never lost its 
power. Patriotism to many young persons is 


only a name; but when they read the story of | 


that brave Swiss, Arnold von Winkelried, who 
gathered a sheaf of Austrian spears in his 
bosom, or the story of the heroic death of our 
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own Nathan Hale, the tears start and an im- 
pression is made that will not fade away. 

But while we are advocating the benefits to 
be derived from libraries, let us not forget that 
it is easy for injury to come through reading. 
In this glorious era of free speech and free 
press, books are made and offered for sale which 
are not only worthless, but in the highest de- 
gree injurious to the young and inexperienced. 
It is better for children to have no reading out- 
side of their school readers than that they 
should acquire an appetite for the highly sen- 
sational and crime-breeding trash with which 
the market is flooded. 

Hence school libraries must be chosen with 
greatcare No books that are not morally pure 
and elevating should be admitted, no matter 
how famous the author. It is doubtful even 
whether it is wise to place in the school library 
such celebrated works as Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter,”’ George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede,’’ or 
Thomas Hardy’s “‘ Tess.’’ 

But books must be not only free from moral 
objections, they must be adapted to the age of 
the pupil and to his stage of intellectual de- 
velopment. They must be interesting, or the 
main purpose of the school library will be de- 
feated. This purpose, as I understand it, is to 
develop a love for good literature and establish 
the reading habit. 

It is useless to put books into school libraries 
on the ground of merit as related to the adult; 
if books are not interesting to the children, 
they will do little good, And here arises a 
troublesome question about making selections, 
for the adult is not always able to determine 
This 
question will become easier to solve as expe- 
rience increases, if teachers keep a record show- 
ing the relative popularity of the books read. 

The value of school libraries depends not 
alone upon the character of the books, but also 
upon methods of reading. Pupils must be 
taught how to use books. Superficial reading 
must be injurious. Over-reading is as bad for 
the mind as over-eating is forthe body. Teach- 
ers should discuss with their pupils the books 
read, and ascertain whether the thought of the 
author has been understood. As pupils advance 
in their reading they should be led to dis- 
criminate and appreciate the merits of books. 
Pupils in advanced grades should be taught to 
use the note-book in reading. Short essays 
may be written discussing the purpose of the 
author, characters introduced, etc. In this way 
they will become competent to criticise and 
appreciate what is best in literature. 

From these suggestions it may be inferred 
that the value of school libraries depends jirst 
upon the selection of books adapted to the age 
and mental development of the pupils, and 
second upon the skill of the teacher in leading 
pupils to get pleasure and profit out of what 
they read. And as the teacher usually selects 
the books, the library question, like many 
other school questions, depends for its solution 
largely upon the competence of the teacher. 

Here arises a real difficulty. Supt. L. D. 
Harvey, of Wisconsin, in discussing this ques- 
tion before the National Educational Association 
said: ‘‘I have been among the common schools 
for twenty years, and at every stage have found 
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the difficulty to be that teachers know nothing | permanent certificates, the reading of a selected 
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whatever about books. At one institute I found 
that not more than Io per cent, of the teachers 
present had read a poem longer than one found 
in a reading book. In our state, schools are 
provided with libraries. A visitor once asked 
the teacher about the library. He said there 
was none. The visitor then asked the secre- 
tary of the school district, who also said there 
was none; but his wife said, ‘You are mis- 
taken; it is in the bedroom under the bed.’ The 
teacher had not enough energy to find out 
where the library was.”’ 

The condition in Wisconsin, as indicated by 
this quotation, is probably worse than now 
exists in any part of Pennsylvania. However, 
the same difficulty may be found here, if not in 
the same degree.» While giving full credit to a 
large majority of our teachers for their excellent 
work in behalf of school libraries, we are aware 
that a considerable number of our teachers— 
probably about 25 per cent.—have no adequate 
knowledge of the literature of their language; 
and what is worse, they have no desire to know 
more. The writer could name too teachers 
who do not spend $5 a year for intellectual im- 
provement, and some of them are graduates of 
State Normal Schools. These teachers do not 
read because they have never learned to love 
good literature. They were brought up in 
bookless homes and in schools having no 
libraries. Thousands of girls and boys all over 
this great State are being brought up in the 
same way to-day. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to you, who in your 
several communities have in charge the educa- 


tion of the boys and girls of Pennsylvania—I 
appeal to you to do what you can to change 


these conditions. I appeal to you as the educa- 
tional guardians of our boys and yirls to take 
up this matter of school libraries with an earn- 
est purpose and a determination never to give 
up until there is a good library in every school 
in this Commonwealth. 

Teachers who are not interested in good 
literature must be aroused and enlisted in the 
work. Directors must assume leadership in 
their communities and assist teachers by pro- 
viding suitable libraries. Tax-payers and 
patrons of the schools must be converted and 
made to see that money spent for libraries will 
bring large returns in knowledge, culture, and 
character. 

To accomplish these results the following 
suggestions are offered: 

1. Let each school board levy the one mill 
library tax authorized by law, and begin at 
once to supply the necessary books. 

2. Prepare a list of supplementary readings 
for the pupils in the several grades in the pub- 
lic schools and require teachers to look after the 
reading as carefully as they do after the arith- 
metic. 

3. Let every superintendent outline a course 
of reading each year to be pursued by all the 
teachers in his borough, city or county. 

4. Have the works selected discussed at the 
annual institute by competent teachers or in- 
structors to arouse interest in them. 

5. Include among the requirements for gradu- 
ation from normal and high schools, and also 
among the qualifications for the State and 





list of the works of representative English and 
American authors. 

Rev. J. A. Burnett, Wilkinsburg: We 
think we have as good schools as any in 
Pennsylvania, and fifty good teachers; 
but yet there are not more than half a 
dozen of them that I would trust to pre- 
pare a course of reading for my boy. Of 
course there is a great difference of opin- 
ion about books, especially fiction—one 
of the great selling books of the day, 
Janice Meredith, I should not allow my 
boy to read. Many are too ready to 
recommend books simply because they 
please the fancy; but one ought to be 
very careful. The real value of a school 
library comes from the fact that it is 
supplementary to the work of the school. 
In the flood of issues from the press, 
about one book comes out in a year which 
is worthy of the time spent in reading it. 
Yet one reads about one a week for recre- 
ation, usually selecting it from a purely 
literary standpoint—and some of us think 
ourselves fools for our pains. The object 
in choosing a school library should be to 
supplement the school work and educate 
the style of the children according to the 
best models. Our pupils are apt to be so 
crowded with work that they have not 


, much time for outside reading, and what 


they do read should be the best. 

Dr. Brunner: In the rural districts it is 
only of late years that we have even a 
few books as supplementary reading. 
Just last institute we collected some 
money for books and placed it in the 
hands of the teachers, who think they 
know best what books they ought to 
have [laughter], and: I think so too 
[applause]. I would advise good stories 
and the lives of great men. You cannot 
go wrong on such books as ‘‘ Thinking 
and how to Think,’’ by Dr. Schaeffer. 
One trouble of our free book system is 
that pupils have no books—not even text- 
books—during vacation. There should 
be provision for giving out these library 
books during the summer. We want to 
have something to read that will make 
intelligent citizens who will elect intelli- 
gent directors. You can do something 
at district institutes. We allow our 
teachers $5 extra for attendance at seven 
institutes; the people are glad to come to 
these meetings, and that is a good time 
to talk libraries. 

Dr. Simon: We have an encyclopedia 
and a library of 600 volumes in a rural 
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district. The directors had little to do 
with it except by way of encouragement; 
the teachers tcok the chicf interest, and 
we left it to them. It isa public library, 
and costs nobody anything. The vol- 
umes circulate chiefly during the sum- 
mer months, not only among the chil- 
dren, but people come from miles around 
on Friday evening when the library is 
open; they can keep a book two weeks. 
How did we get funds? Well, one en- 
terprising teacher induced the gum- 
chewers to give those pennies to the book 
fund; then we got some people to come 
and lecture, we paying only expenses, 
and turning the balance of receipts into 
the fund. A church was donated to hold 
the meeting, admission charged, and 
afterward we adjourned to the school- 
house for refreshments; we made from $20 
to $40. Our people are educated up to 
this, and help us liberally. 

Chas. R. Rhodes, Bedford county: We 
have a fairly good public library of some 
1300 volumes, kept up for three years by 
the people of the town. Now we want a 
school library. Can Supt. Taylor indi- 
cate a suitable list for an average com- 
munity? 

Supt. Taylor: At the meeting of the 
National Educational Assocation in Wash- 
ington, in 1898 I think it was, a commit- 
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tee reported an excellent classified list of | 


works for rural libraries. I would sug- 
gest that the Department of Instruction 
prepare and issue such a list in the offi- 
cial report. 


President Spiegel called for a show of | 
hands of those who felt it their duty to | 


establish libraries under the law. 
of those present responded. 


THE DIRECTOR’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

To whom is the director responsible, 
and for what? was the question referred 
to Rev. Jno. A. Burnett, of Wilkinsburg, 
who said he had been ill for six weeks, 
unable to do his full stint of work, and 
ought not perhaps to be here now, but 


Most | 
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cannot escape the conclusion. The director 
stands between the child which is to be 
trained and the teacher who is to direct the 
energies of the youthful mind, and so guide 
its development that it may indeed be edu- 
cated—prepared for future and higher cul- 
ture. The general problem which confronts 
the director is this: The bringing of the 
training power into contact with the raw 
material; and, intermediately, the providing 
of suitable buildings and equipment for the 
operation of one upon the other. Every 
time I go into a school-room, especially in 
the primary grades, I am impressed with 
the fact that here are latent possibilities, 
the bringing out of which will determine 
future life along all lines, and for this I, as 
a director, am responsible. 

To make our educational system effective 
there must be proper supervision, such 
supervision as will develop teaching power 
already possessed, and secure the very best 
of such power available. 

Preliminary to our subject, let it be noted: 

1. The essential life of the world is child- 
life. It is the prophecy of that which is to 
come. Upon it rests future material and 
social prosperity. It is the basis of the 
continuance of our national heritage, for 
from it must come those who will perpetuate 
and broaden present achievements. There- 
fore, 

2. Judicious direction is the sive gua non 
of future power. The governmental super- 
vision of the schools demands the clearest 
and wisest minds, the largest hearts, the 
best common sense which the community 
contains. 

As to the question, To whom is the di- 
rector responsible? We reply, 

1. Zo the Child. As has been shown, the 
school director's position is peculiar. He 
is elected by the people, but his official 
duties do not concern questions which have 
an immediate issue. They are fundamental. 
There is, it is true, the matter of taxation 
for the support of the schools, but this is 
secondary. The people are content to meet 
whatever obligations are placed upon them 


| if the money raised is judiciously spent, 


, of their children; 


made it the rule of his life to fill all his | 


appointments when possible. What he 
had prepared was hastily thrown to- 
gether, but he had given it all the time 
the circumstances permitted. He then 
read the following: ; 

The most important factor in the educa- 
tional system of our country is the school 
director. No public official has such re- 
sponsibility. I do not wish to magnify the 
office, but if we realize all that is involved 
in the proper fulfillment of official duty, we 





and the results of a wise expenditure are 
manifest in the development of the child. 
The director must obey the will of his con- 
stituents, but they have elected him for the 
express purpose of conserving the interests 
and thus the child be- 
comes the essential and ultimate considera- 
tion. Do your work well, inspire the confi- 
dence of the people by your administration 
for the children, and the community will 
be content, and will defer to your judg- 
ment. Of course there are some wiseacres 
in every district who know more about the 
schools and their control than we do, but 
we have all learned that these ebullitions 
are voces et praeterea nihil, and are content 
to serve the children as best we can, leaving 
the croakers to bay at the moon. If, there- 
fore, a man is alive to his responsibility as 
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a school director, his every thought and act 
are from the standpoint of the child, and he 
must, in a sense, harden himself against 
all contradictory opinions and outside in- 
fluences. 

2. The Director is Responsible to Himself. 
The Earl of Roscommon has said, 


‘‘The first great work (a task performed by few) 
Is that yourself may to yourself be true.’’ 

To the same intent are the words of 
Polonius to Laertes, 

“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’’ 

Every individual holding a position of 
trust, has, in addition to his obligation to 
those whom he serves, a responsibility to 
himself. With a proper realization of the 
needs of the child, a school director, if he be 
a true man, will att upon his own convic- 
tions irrespective of every other considera- 
tion. 

Occasionally a man seeks the office for 
prestige, for some selfish end—it may be to 
advance the interests of some friends, or as 
a stepping-stone to higher political honors; 
but even under such a condition a trans- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





formation may be wrought, and ulterior | 


motives give place to honest conviction. I 


know aman who was a candidate for school | 


director in acertain district. His appeal to 
the people was on the basis of economy in 
the administration of school affairs. He 
was elected. He was on the Board but a 
short time when he realized that he had not 
properly appreciated the responsibilities of 
the director. He became an advocate of 
every measure to place the schools upon a 
higher level. The matter of expense was 
not considered if he felt the proposed legis- 
lation was for the benefit of the children; 


| the Teachers. 


and he made one of the best directors the | 


district ever had. 

For what is the director responsible? 
The what of the school directorship may be 
presented generally under the following 
points: 

1. For the Course Y Study. In this one 
may be guided largely by the suggestions 
of State, County and Borough Superintend- 
ents. In the primary and intermediate 
grades it is a matter of adaptation. Many 
of us, however, are intrusted with grammar 
and high school interests, and here the 
wisdom of the director will reveal itself. In 
planning courses of study for these grades 
three classes must be considered,— 

(a) Those who will receive no further 
instruction so far as schools are concerned: 
the boys especially who must, of necessity, 
leave the school room for the office, the 
store or the workshop. These constitute 
the rank and file of those who attend the 

ublic schools. You and I are responsible 
or such a course of study as will lay a broad 
foundation, for this class, one upon which 
the bright, energetic pupil may build for 
himself. This is the beginning of the edu- 





; into the instructor’s work. 
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cational power of a so-called self-made man. 
Think for a little of the greatness of the 
responsibility at this point. Are we meet- 
ing it? 

(6) There are those, the girls principally, 
who have in view the teacher’s profession. 
Of these some account must be taken. I 
feel that a note of warning should be 
sounded here. We should eliminate from 
our minds all thought of a course that will 
enable a girl to step out of the school-room 
We believe in 
the fullest qualification of the teacher; it is 
a great and grave mistake to make our 
course along this line more than a prepara- 
tion for the Normal School. If we do this 
we have discharged our duty to this class. 

(c) There are a few who desire to pursue 
their studies in classical or technical insti- 
.utions. They should not be forgotten in 
the arrangement of our courses. A large 
part of our classical and scientific instruc- 
tion may be made elective, and thus, while 
we are giving our students the advantage 
of higher preparation, we are not interfering 
with the work of the others who followa 
distinctively public school course. In a 
word, provide in the curriculum of your 
schools the very best courses possible, keep- 
ing in mind the future interests of the 
students. 

2. The School Director is Responsible for 
The limits of the present 
paper forbid a proper treatment of the sub- 
ject at this point. Laying aside all per- 
sonal considerations, we should secure the 
very best teachers available. We should 
put a premium on the best preparation by 
refusing to elect those who have not suffi- 
cient of the teacher’s instinct to consider 
aright the magnitude of the teacher’s work 
in the preparation which they make for it. 
It is true there are exceptions here, but, all 
things being equal, preference should be 
given to the best qualified. Learn every- 
thing possible concerning the prospective 
candidate, for there are other elements than 
mental ability which enter into fitness to 
teach. If we get, according to our best 
judgment, the right teachers, we should 
pay them. A few paltry dollars should not 
stand in the way. Many a child’s early 
training has been sadly warped because of a 
short-sighted, penurious school director. 
Study your teachers carefully and adjust 
the work to their peculiar adaptability. Do 
not put a high school teacher in a primary 
grade. Let not the intermediates suffer 
under one who may be a success in primary 
instruction. If your district is not too 
large, keep a constant personal watch over 
your iaelinen and direct them along the 
lines of professional development. Proper 
supervision of the teaching force is the key 
to the whole situation. 

3. The Director is Responsible for Build- 
ings and their Care. ‘There has been such 
progress along architectural lines that the 
problem of securing suitable buildings has 
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largely been solved, and yet the best archi- 


tects will oftentimes make utility subser- | 


vient to artistic display. Situation, light, 
ventilation, sanitation, convenience are 
some of the important things to be con- 
sidered in the erection of a building. 
directors have enough sense to make archi- 
tects their servants rather than their mas- 
ters. 
Selection of janitors. 


apologies, I must say janitors are born and 
not made. A director friend told me not 
long since that he had asked an applictnt 
for the position of janitor if he understood 
anything about ventilation. ‘‘No,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘I never saw one, but I know I 
could learn to work it after a while.’’ 
that, I am sorry to say, is about as much as 
many of them know. It is economy to pay 
something for intelligence. If not crimi- 
nally, we are morally responsible for 
endangering the health of the children by 
a a thick-headed janitor. 

We are Responsible for Equipment. 
The best is not too good. Train the eye for 
symmetry and beauty. Pleasing effects in 
furniture and decoration are no more expen- 
sive than the inartistic. An excellent rule 
for our direction is, keep your own children 
in mind. Do for all as if for them alone. 

As to the apparatus purchased for making 
the teaching more effective, exercise the 
greatest care. Some things are indispen- 
sable, others are simply trash for the store 
room. Some of us are entirely too gullible; 
we are ready to buy nearly everything that 
is presented, and as a result, we may as well 
confess it. we all have charts, etc., that we 
will sell to some one as gullible as we, ata 
large discount. When we think of the 
matter of school economy, this is the place 
to practice it. 

If, as directors, we do our best along these 
lines, and others which may be suggested, 
we can rest in the consciousness of having 
done our duty under the responsibility laid 
upon us, and also be assured that the best 
people, the backbone of the community, 
will approve our actions. 

Mr. Burnett added that his point of 
view was that of a populous borough; 
having had no other experience, he knew 
little practically of the conditions of the 
rural communities. Perhaps he ought to 
remark that at home he was by some re- 
garded asa ‘“‘crank’’ with regard to the 
pay of teachers. 

Mr. C. F. Van Fleet, of Philadelphia, 
who was on the programme to continue 
this discussion, reported by letter that the 
serious illness of his wife prevented his 
attendance. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following names for officers of 
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Great care should be exercised in the | 
After some experience | 
in church and school work, and with all due | 


And | 
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next session, which were approved, and, 
on motion, the Secretary was directed to 


| cast the ballot of the Department in their 
| favor, which was done, and they were 


Most | declared elected: 


President—Harry Sloyer, Chester Co. 

First Vice-President—W.™M. Bowen, Ches- 
ter City; Second Vice President—G. D. 
Swain, Butler Co.; 7hird Vice-President— 
Rev. J. A. Burnett, Wilkinsburg. 

Recording Secretary—H. M. Lessig, Mont- 
gomery Co. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, Somerset Co. 

Treasurer—James W. Howarth, 
ware Co. 

Executive Committee—-A. C. Coulter, Alle- 
gheny Co.; M. L. McMillan, Wyoming Co.; 
S. M. Wakefield, Fayette Co.; A. H. Bell, 
Westmoreland Co.; E. O. Pardoe, Cumber- 
land Co. 

Legislative Committee—Hon. R. L. Myers, 
Cumberland Co.; Geo. C. Deifenderfer, 


Dela- 


Schuylkill Co.; Dr. M. L. Hershey, Dauphin 
Co.; Mrs. Alice T. Pyle, Chester Co.; E. L. 
Northup, Lackawanna Co. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
six resolutions with recommendation for 
adoption, and three others which had 
reached them too late for consideration, 
and were returned without recommenda- 
tion for action by the convention. 

Hon. R. L. Myers moved to adopt the 
six resolutions recommended by the com- 
mittee as read, but as it appeared some 
discussion would be desirable, an amend- 
ment by H. B. Eastburn, of Bucks, to 
take them up seriatim was adopted, and 
the report was then disposed of as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

Resolved, That we recommend that the sev- 
eral School Boards of Pennsylvania avail them- 
selves of the earliest opportunity to establish 
public school libraries, consisting of books of 
reference, biographies, general history and 
essays, 

Adopted unanimously. 


SCHOOL LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
Resolved, That we recommend to the several 
School Boards of the State the necessity of their 
organizing, as soon as practicable, literary clubs 
or societies in the districts under their charge, 
the said societies to be under the direct control 
of the directors. 


Adopted unanimously. 
EXPENSES OF DIRECTORS. 


Resolved, That we recommend to the School 
Boards throughout the State that they pay into 
a county fund a sum sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the delegates to the State convention. 


Mr. Eastburn: Is this a legal act which 
we are asked to recommend? Surely 
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not. Then I for one am opposed to 
sending out from this body an official 


recommendation of a thing that directors , 


have no legal right to do. There may 
be and doubtless are districts where this 


may be done and be endorsed by public | 


sentiment; we are not called upon to 
interfere with that; but it certainly would 
be a mistake to give a formal recom- 
mendation which some board may act 
upon and thereby get itself into trouble. 
I think this resolution should not be 
adopted. 

The question being put, the resolution 
was declared lost. 


DIVERSION OF APPROPRIATION. 


Resolved, That this convention does not ap- 
prove of the action of the last Legislature in 
taking the yearly amount of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars from the general appropriation 
and diverting it to Normal Schools, and believe 
that Normal School pupils should be provided 
for from other sources. 


J. C. Brown, Columbia county: I do 
not wish to antagonize the report of the 
committee, but I think they are mistaken 
in this matter. The money that was 
taken from the general fund is applied to 
paying tuition of students preparing to 
teach, which is deducted from their bills. 
If we adopt the resolution in the shape 
it now has, we will put ourselves on 
record as not understanding the real 
scope and operation of the law. The 
Normal schools are not a dollar better 
off—if they did not get the money from 
the state, they would collect it from the 
pupils. It helps the teacher-pupils, not 
the schools. I simply want to put us 
straight on the question. 

G. D. Swain (chairman of the commit- 
tee) read the resolution a second time, 
and said its intention seemed clear—we 
do not want this money taken out of the 
common school appropriation, but from 
other sources. Its facts are stated cor- 
rectly, and its recommendation is for the 
body to pass upon. There is no opposi- 
tion nor criticism of the Normal schools 
in it—we simply express our opinion as 
to the disposal of the state appropriation. 

In answer to questions, Dr. Schaeffer 
said the money was taken out of the gen- 
eral appropriation and paid for the 
tuition of pupils over 17 years of age who 
agree to teach in the public schools. 

Mr. Brown said if the resolution was 
amended so as to show the money went 
to the pupils, it would not be open to 
objection. 
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Dr. Hershey: That is right: let it be 
so amended. We are not against the 
Normal pupils having this money for 
their tuition, but we do not want it taken 
from the general appropriation 

The amendment was agreed to, and the 
latter clause of the resolution, after the 
word ‘‘ appropriation ’’ made to read 

‘*and diverting it to the payment of tuition 
of pupils preparing for teaching in the Normal 


; schools, and we believe said pupils should be 


| tional 





| 
| 


provided for from other sources.”’ 


The resolution was then 

unanimously. 
THANKS TO CHAIRMAN. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association 
are due J. R. Spiegel, President, for his able, 
courteous and impartial manner of conducting 
this meeting, thereby aiding very greatly in 
expediting the business and making this con- 
vention a success. 

Adopted unanimously. 


CONGRATULATION OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Dr. Schaeffer 
a man well qualified to direct the great educa- 
interests of this Commonwealth, and 
heartily congratulate him on his reappointment 
to this important office. 

Adopted unanimously. 

The three resolutions reported back 
from committee without recommendation 
were taken up in order, as follows: 


TAXATION TO EQUAL APPROPRIATION. 

Resolved, That the State Association of School 
Directors recommend the State Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to enact a 
law making it obligatory upon every School 
Board in the State of Pennsylvania to raise not 
less money by taxation for school purposes 
than said school district receives for State ap- 
propriation, to be applied for teachers’ salaries, 
school supplies, etc. 


Adopted without discussion. 


SCIENCE IN NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 
Resolved, That the State Association of Schoo. 
Directors recommend that our State Normal 
Schools be required to teach agriculture and 
zoology, including ornithology and entomologyl 
to all the pupils of the junior and senior classes, 
Mr. Eastburn: Are we prepared to 
make this recommendation at this time? 
Some of the Normal schools teach these 
sciences now. Does anybody know just 
what the situation is, and how best to 
reach it? I think it might be well to 
postpone action on this till next year. 
The Legislature will be in session then, 
and we can go before them with what- 
= is approved after due consideration. 
Schaeffer: That is a good sugges- 

wag ' ‘The Normal Schools are just now 
passing from the two to the three years’ 


adopted 
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course, and the new scheme will include 
more science, in which the birds and 
insects will receive attention under 
Zoology. Probably the demand of the 
resolution will be practically covered be- 
fore we meet again; at all events, we will 
know by next year just what provision 
has been made by the Normal Schools, 
and what more is desirable, if anything. 

The resolution was postponed till next 
meeting. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the 
Directors’ Association of Pennsylvania that the 
law in regard to the appropriation for township 


high schools be so modified as to allow six hun- | 


dred dollars for each school, without reference 
to grade. 


Objection was made by several mem- 


bers, and on motion the resolution was | 


laid on the table. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Col. Passmore called attention to the 


fact that this body is entitled to at least | 


two delegates to the National School 
Directors’ Association, which meets this 
year at Minneapolis. 
present Chairman be elected one of our 
delegates, the others to be named by him 
when the number is ascertained. 

The motion was adopted. 

[ President Spiegel subsequently learned 
that the Department was entitled to three 
representatives, and has appointed Col. 
John A. M. Passmore of Philadelphia, 
and Hon. D. F. Fortney, Esq., of Belle- 
fonte. | 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION, 


Hon. R. L. Myers, chairman, made a 
verbal report from the Committee on 
Legislation. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary, he said, had outlined yesterday the 
results of last year’s work in legislation, 
to which the committee had contributed 
wherever its influence extended. He 
congratulated the Association on the con- 
servative policy it had hitherto main- 
tained, and which distinguished this 
session; that policy added to the weight 
which the recommendations of such a 
body always possess. The only recom- 
mendation of ours that was not favorably 
acted upon, was that for the payment of 
expenses of directors attending county 
and state associations; but that is grow- 
ing in favor, and the committee will 
press it at next session. He thought it 
would not be out of place for the Depart- 
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He moved that the | 
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| ment of Public Instruction to do the same 
through its official organ. 

On motion, the thanks of the body 
were voted to Mr. Myers and the Com- 
mittee. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The committee on this subject reported 
through their chairman as follows : 


The Committee on Public School Libraries, 
have the following recommendations to offer to 
the convention of Pennsylvania State School 
Directors’ Association regarding the establish- 
ing of libraries in the public schools: 

We recommend that the school directors 
throughout the State take immediate steps to- 
ward cultivating in the school districts under 
their charge a healthy, genuine public opinion 
in favor of good citizenship, morality, patriotism 
and honest government, and we further recom- 
mend that some of the many ways of bringing 
about good public opinion are, 

First, By the establishment of Public School 
Libraries, consisting of books of reference, 
biography, general history and essays. 

Second, The introduction of methods by 
which public instruction, free public lectures, 
literary clubs and debating societies will be 
| established throughout the State. 

General opinion can only be brought about 
by directors establishing libraries, literary soci- 
| eties, debating societies and free popular lec- 
tures. 

The report also included a specific 
recommendation of a book, to which ob- 
jection was made by several members 
that such action was improper, when on 
motion of Supt. Taylor that portion of 
the report was stricken out, and the re- 
mainder adopted as above. 





SUPT. SAMUEL HAMILTON. 


Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, re- 
ported from the committee the following, 
which was adopted : 

Inasmuch as Superintendent Samuel Hamil- 
ton, of Allegheny county, has been prevented 
from attending the sessions of this convention 
on account of the unfortunate accident which 
befell him on the morning of January 15, 1902, 
be it 

Resolved, first, That we hereby express our 
profound sympathy for him in this his sore 
affliction, and furthermore, that we express the 
hope that soon he may be restored to his former 
strength and vigor. From the time that this 
Association was organized down to the present 
he has taken an intelligent and active interest 
in its success. His lofty ideals concerning the 
welfare of the children of the Commonwealth, 
coupled with his keen insight into their needs, 
have made him a most valuable and honored 
member of this body. 

Resolved, second, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to forward a 
copy to Superintendent Hamilton. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Col. Passmore reported from the Com- 
mittee on Necrology that they had pre- 
pared a suitable preamble, but were not 
satisfied that in the short time given they 
had obtained all the names and informa- 
tion that ought to appear in their report. 
If the Association were willing to permit 
them to add to their list such obituary 
notices as may be proper, and deliver the 
same for publication with the proceed- 
ings, it would be more satisfactory. 

On motion, permission was given as 
requested, and the preamble adopted as 


follows : 
IN MEMORIAM. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased our heavenly Father 
in his all-wise providence and unerring wisdom 
to remove from this busy, care-laden and un- 
appreciative world the hereinafter recorded co- 
laborers of ours in the cause of education, up- 
rightness and morality ; 

And Whereas, Their respective communities 
have thereby lost leaders, yea, guiding, opinion- 
moulding citizens, and the cause of education 
in particular framers and supporters ; 

We as school directors in State convention 
met do hereby testify to the loss suffered by the 
cause of educational advancement, and humbly 
submitting ourselves to the guiding hand of 
Divinity, we do pray for such wisdom that from 
the deeds and accomplishments of the departed 
we may learn lessons for the living, for the ad- 
vancement of education and the producing of 
thinking men and women for the future citi- 
zens of our Commonwealth, yea, for the entire 
world. 

Ebenezer D. Johnson.—Ebenezer D. Johnson 
was a native of Chester county, residing nearly 
the whole of his life in Lower Oxford township. 
He was a farmer by occupation; held front rank 
in the councils of his party, and served one term 
as county commissioner. He was a_ school 
director in Lower Oxford township for over 
twenty years, and for many years president of 
the board. He was a plain, straight-forward, 
out-spoken advocate of our public schools. The 
public school libraries had no warmer supporter 
in the county than Mr. Johnson; the fact is, he 
was a warm friend and advocate of the public 
schools in every respect. No man in southern 
Chester county did more to advance the inter- 
ests of education in his section than Ebenezer 
D. Johnson. 

A. B. Miller, D. D.—Dr. Miller was a native 
of Fayette county. For forty years he was 
President of the Waynesburg, Greene county, 
Pa., College; served a short time as county 
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He was a soldier during the late Civil War, hav- 
ing organized Company K, 97th Regiment, 
P. V. He was Governor of the Society of 
Colonial Wars for many years. At the time of 
his death he was President-General of the 
Society of Cincinnati. He was a member of 
the Sons of the Revolution, Loyal Legion, So- 
ciety of the War of 1812, Hibernian Society, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society; also by ap- 
pointment a member of the Valley Forge Com- 
mission. He was a member of the Easttown 
township, Chester county, school board, for 
over twenty years; was one of the active, lead- 
ing spirits of this organization, and was always 
found in the front ranks of anything that was 
calculated to benefit the schools. He repre- 
sented Chester county three terms in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. In all the various posi- 
tions that he held he was a high-toned, honor- 
able, useful, active member. 

Artemas Edwards.—Artemas Edwards was 
principal of schools of Westfield, Tioga county, 
Pa. He was a native of Chenango county, 
N. Y.; he was a soldier, being in the r61st 
N. Y. Volunteers. Mr. Edwards was a well- 
known educator, and very much beloved by all 
who knew him. He was a prominent member 
of the Methodist church and of the Masonic 
fraternity. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Treasurer McMillan, being obliged to 
leave Harrisburg on next train, was given 
leave to make his report at this time upon 
the finances of this session, which here 
follows: 

Amount in hands of 

Treasurer Rice. ; ; 
Received from enrollment at 

this session . 


former 
$23.46 


90.00 


Paid out on orders approved 
by Executive Committee . . 
Balance on hand. . 


The report was approved, and the 
Department adjourned until afternoon. 


———— <> — 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


N motion, the question of the care of 
school books was taken up for fur- 
ther discussion. 
Dr. A. R. Horne, Allentown : 
books are in charge of our teachers, and 
by the end of the term some of them are 


The 


or 


superintendent of Greene county by appoint- 
ment of Governor Andrew G. Curtin. He was 
noted as a teacher, director, and educational 
litterateur; an earnest advocate of the common 
schools; a man or more than ordinary ability; 
always to be found in the front ranks battling 


scattered and hard to trace. Our truant 
officer looks after these. Books get worn 
in a few years, and those which are no 
longer serviceable are burned and re- 
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for the betterment of his fellow-men. He died 
in January, 1902, at a ripe old age. 

Capt. William Wayne.—Capt. William Wayne 
was a great-grandson of General Anthony 
Wayne, one of Pennsylvania’s greatest heroes. 





placed. 

Wm. Johnson, Chester county: Our 
teachers make lists of the books on hand 
and their condition when term begins; 
they are expected to look after the care 
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of them, and take aceount at end of term. 
This has worked to advantage. I have 
thought it might be a good plan to give 
the child each book he has mastered— 
that would do away with the danger of 
carrying contagion. 

. W. Bowman, Cambria county : 
Leaving it all to the teacher till the end 
of the term does not always work. 
Where the secretary of the board is able 
to make monthly visits, he may keep 
track of where the books are and see who 
abuses them; but perhaps there is no 
better plan as yet developed than for the 
board to charge the teacher with the 
books, and the teacher to charge the 
pupils and keep the account. 


MUSIC, ART AND DRAWING. 


The persons announced to present this 
subject having found it impossible to be 
present, Mr. J. T. Bell, of Indiana 
county, read the following paper : 


The advantages of music, art and drawing 
in our schools depend entirely upon the 
extent to which, if introduced, they will 
contribute to the objects for which our 
schools have been established. Schools, I 
take it, are institutions of the state estab- 
lished by the state to educate and qualify 
those who are soon to become its citizens, 
to intelligently discharge their duties as 
citizens and thus provide for the future 
security and safety of the government. 

In a government such as ours, ‘‘of the 
people, by the people and for the people,’’ 
the government.depends for its security, not 
upon the wisdom of the intelligent few, as 
in monarchical countries, but upon the intel- 
ligence and morality of the great mass of 
voters who comprise its rulers and shape its 
destiny. In arepublic, the intelligence and 
morality of the masses are the two great 
pillars upon which the government rests, 
and deprived of either, the structure must 
totter and fall. If it is to endure, its citi- 
zens must possess not only intelligence to 
know the right, but also the moral strength 
and courage and honesty of purpose to do 
the right. 

It is in the public schools that the various 
elements of our mixed American population 
with its ever-increasing horde of foreigners 
are to be instructed, educated, assimilated, 
Americanized and moulded together and 
qualified for the duties of citizenship. 

In order to develop from the child the 
future citizen, his entire being must be cared 
for, the physical, the intellectual and the 
moral. His future usefulness as a subject 
of the state depends quite as much upon the 
education of the heart and body as upon the 
education of the intellect. In so saying, I 
would not detract from the value of the cul- 
ture of the intellect, but rather would I en- 
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hance the value of the culture of the heart. 
In our schools, right habits of thinking, 
correct views of their relation to the state, 
love of country, lofty ideals and noble pur- 
poses in life are to be cultivated, and in 
short, every quality that makes for good 
and useful citizenship is to be developed. 
Arithmetic, geography, spelling, and the 
other branches for training the intellectual 
side of the child, do not furnish all the pre- 
paration needed for real life, but there must 
be character building as well, and the devel- 
opment of all the powers of the soul is or 
should be one of the chief objects of the 
school. 

Music, art and drawing have each their 
so-called practical side. Music may be ef- 
fectively used as a means of physical culture, 
and drawing, especially industrial drawing, 
may be used to develop powers of close and 
accurate observation and in the preparation 
for mechanical pursuits. Art may be used 
as an aid to the teaching of reading, lan- 
guage, nature study, etc. But it is in their 
power to develop and direct sentiment and 
educate the heart that their greatest educa- 
tional value consists. 

Music affords a means of reaching the 
heart and sentiment as nothing else can, 
and this too irrespective of age or condition. 
So true is this that some one has said, ‘‘ Let 
me make the songs of a nation and I care 
not who makes its laws.’’ Why does he 
say that? What does he mean by it? 
Merely this, that music is the most sub- 
jective of the fine arts in its relation to the 
intense and powerful emotional side of 
nature. It sways the heart forces that build 
up character by its appeal to the sense of 
beauty. A school without singing has been 
likened to a day without the sun, and the 
teacher who does not have the pupils sing 
is missing not only a helpful aid toward the 
control of the school, but is depriving the 
children of an important element of training 
at a time when they are most susceptible to 
its influence. 

Says Edward Brooks, a leading educator 
of our own State: ‘‘While science gives 
culture to the intellect, we need art to 
cultivate the feelings. Hitherto education 
has been almost exclusively by the intellect. 
The head has been trained, but not the 
heart. Educators now begin to realize that 
the feelings need training as well as the 
intellect. A good feeling in the heart will 
do more for the upbuilding of character than 
a bright idea in the head. Wecannot culti- 
vate the high product of human character 
on spelling and the multiplication table. It 
is better to inspire the heart with a noble 
sentiment than to teach the mind a truth of 
science. For this heart culture, music with 
appropriate words stands preéminent. It 
refines the feelings, elevates the aspirations, 
purifies the taste and ennobles the entire 
spiritual nature.”’ 

Music gives a charm to the home circle 
and makes it a center of purity and refine- 
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ment. It gathers the young around the | 
sacred altar of home and keeps them from | 


the temptations of the street and — of 
amusement that lower the taste and corrupt 
the morals. ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ has 
turned the heart of many a wanderer to- 
wards the sacred associations of childhood, 
where kneeling at his mother’s knee he 
learned to lisp his first childish prayer. 

The service of music to religion is beyond 
estimate. The religious emotions are 
aroused and naturally flow forth in song. 
The soul rises to its loftiest feelings of exul- 
tation when borne upward on the inspiring 
strains of some grand oratorio. It is in the 
service of the church that the grandest 
musical compositions have had their origin. 


The ‘‘ Creation ’’ of Hayden and the “‘ Mes- | 
| Just as nature scatters ten thousand seeds 


siah’’ of Handel ars peerless in the sphere 
of musical productions. The most impres- 
sive music in church worship is when all 
the congregation join in harmonious accord, 
filling the building with a volume of sound 
that seems to cause it to tremble to its 
center. To render such music possible is 
one of the purposes of the musical education 
of the children of our schools. Music is 
also especially adapted to cultivate the 
spirit of patriotism. The patriotic senti- 
ments of the people have in every age found 
expression in song. Homer sang the patri- 
otic deeds of Greece and Troy, and the 
Greeks were inspired with courage as they 
listened to the bards chanting the deeds of 
their forefathers. 

The Marseillaise and the tri-color move 
the hearts and lips of the French patrior to 
the cry of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity.’’ ‘‘God Save the Queen’’ uncovers 
the head of the Englishman, no matter in 
what land he may be found, and awakens 
those feelings of loyalty to the welfare of 
his country that have made England the 
central power of Europe. ‘“ Annie Laurie’’ 
floated out upon the air of a foreign land 
inspired the soldiers of Scotland to deeds of 
heroism the record of which constitutes one 
of the brightest pages in all English history. 
Our own national airs, ‘‘America’’ and 
the ‘‘Star Spargled Banner,’’ arouse feel- 
ings of patriotic pride and fill our hearts 
anew with the declaration that this ‘‘ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.”’ 
In the words of another, ‘‘ Music is the 
greatest of the fine arts, a strong agent for 
civic peace and content, which gives more 
pleasure to more people than any other art; 
a factor of inestimable value in religious 
worship, a language whose every expression 
is of the better emotions and instincts of 
the human being.’’ And this great art I 
would have taught to all the millions of 
children in our land. 

Childhood is the emotional stage of life 
and the primacy of the feelings should be 
recognized because it comes first not only 
in point of time, but is a fundamental facter 
in character building. It is in the primary 





schools that the child gets his first touch of 
the world outside of home. By some it may 
be said that music, drawing and art are en- 
tirely unnecessary in the curriculum of our 
public schools, inasmuch as only a very 
small proportion of the children are ex- 
pected to become musicians or artists. As 
well might it be urged that as a compara- 
tively small number of the pupils will be 
accountants, why pursue the study of arith- 
metic? or but few enter the paths of litera- 
ture, why study composition? They entirely 
overlook the fact that education is not to 
prepare the child for any particular voca- 
tion, but for life. Even admitting that its 
benefits are limited to the few who can be- 
come either musicians or artists, how are 
we to tell beforehand who these few are? 


where she expects but one to grow, so it is 
necessary to educate all the children along 
those lines, that the highest talent may be 
developed. 

But its benefits are not thus limited to 
the few nor is it a waste of time to educate 
all in music, and the arts, since they have 
a distinctive value for all in the cultivation 
of the senses and in character building. 
The cultivation of the voice, eye, hand, and 
taste, is of infinite importance in any pur- 
suit in which the pupil may engage in 
after-life. And what, may I ask, so con- 
duces to these as the study of music, draw- 
ing, and of art in general? The human 
voice, alone, is a mighty teacher. ‘‘To 
live is to feel,’’ and Luther, Savanarola, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Kosciusko, Pesta- 
lozzi, and others famous in history moved 
the world because they aroused the feeling. 
Feeling awakes enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
governs the world. As another has well 
expressed it, ‘‘The study of music in our 
schools has a refining and elevating influ- 
ence over the pupils, and this influence ex- 
tends beyond the confines of the school 
room, and in many cases has redeemed 
hours of leisure which otherwise might have 
been spent in idleness or crime. 

While drawing, especially industrial 
drawing, may seem to be utilitarian, it is 
also a discipline that teaches us to observe 
definitely and accurately the objects about 
us; it opens the eyes to the true, the beauti- 
ful and good in art, and through it to the 
true, the good and beautiful in nature. 

The Seminaries, as the normal schools of 
Germany are called, provide for thorough 
instruction in the rudiments of music, and 
throughout the entire empire teachers in 
elementary schools are required to teach 
vocal music. And in our own country, de- 
spite the fact that narrow utilitarianism 
and that peculiar kind of meanness that 
cloaks itself under the plea of public econ- 
omy, are forever conspiring to withhold 
from childhood whatever may serve to en- 
rich and ennoble life, and add to the somrces 
of happiness, music is gradually beginning 
to receive something like its due share of 
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attention. It has been included in the cur- 
riculum of studies in the schools of many of 
our leading cities, and give a place on par 
with other branches and sciences. After 
ten years’ agitation of the subject, Iowa has 
recently placed upon her statute-books a 
law, requiring that vocal music be taught 
in all the schools of the state. Iowa has 
taken the lead. Other western states are 
expected soon to follow. Why then should 
our own state hesitate longer to go forward 
and provide for the children within her 
borders an education equal to that provided 
for the children of any of her sister states? 

But there is another advantage to be 
gained by the introduction of music, draw- 
ing and art into the public schools, namely 
the elevation of the public taste. Can we 
in these practical and materialistic times 
afford to shut out a single ray of the ideal? 

A great majority of pupils have but lim- 
ited opportunities of seeing beautiful rooms 
and real art at home, hence the great need 
of surrounding the child during his school 
hours by that which is beautiful. In our 
schools should be collected many repro- 
ductions of the world’s masterpieces in art. 
Quietly and unobtrusively they will press 
their claims for recognition upon the life of 
the children. Like gems of literature they 
are stored in the memory and become a di- 
recting influence upon the life of the child. 
Art has its origin deep in a human want. 
The end and aim of art is to give pleasure 
in the common things of life by giving to 
them beauty of form, color and pattern. 
Pleasure lies at the root and is the inspira- 
tion of poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. True art has for its object the 
elevation of the ideal and the educational 
and elevating influence of true beauty can- 
not be overestimated. It is especially im- 
portant that these influences should be at 
work where the characters of our children 
are being formed. Children who have at- 
tractive surroundings during their school 
lives will develop into men and women ot 
better taste than those that have not. Know- 
ing this, and knowing too the close asso- 
ciation of beauty with truth and goodness, 
we have a duty to perform in the matter of 
providing beautifu) surroundings. 

We grow into the likeness of our sur- 
roundings, and when we see only the ugly 
and false our souls become of like nature. 
The true, the beautiful and the good, each 
has its opposite in the false, the ugly and 
the bad. As beauty with its associates, the 
true and the good, ministers to our highest, 
purest and safest pleasure, so does ugliness 
with its associates, degrade us and make 
our hearts cold, sordid and selfish. As in- 
dividuals we never rise above our ideals, 
and the greatest lesson taught in all history 
is that a nation with low ideals is never a 
potent factor in the progress of the race. 
Both individuals and nations become as the 
gods they worship. And what, may I ask, 
is better calculated to give to our nation 
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high ideals than the teaching of art, music 
and drawing in our public schools ? 

If, then, the great business of our public 
schools is to develop manly men, womanly 
women, citizens with lofty ideals and noble 
purposes in life, if there is nothing great in 
education but character, if as Pestalozzi 
says, education zs character, and if music, 
drawing and art are almost omnipotent in 
the formation and development of character, 
may the day speedily come when vocal 
music shall be taught in all the schools of 
our great Commonwealth, when our school 
buildings shall be made beautiful in archi- 
tectural design, shall have beautiful sur- 
roundings, shall be tastefully furnished 
within, their walls adorned with reproduc- 
tions of the world’s great masterpieces of 
art, pictures that in themselves are poems, 
pictures that have lived in the hearts of the 
race; and when the pupils shall be taught 
to understand and appreciate their excel- 
lence, and their eyes be thereby opened to 
the world of beauty in nature and art by 
which they are surrounded. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The subject of music in school was 
further considered in the following paper 
by Miss Zetta Stewart, of Pittsburg : 

‘Of all the fine arts, the most avail- 
able, universal and influential is music.’’ 
‘‘Music expresses feeling and thought 
without language. It was below and be- 
fore speech, and it is above and beyond all 
words. Before man found a name for any 
thought or thing, he had hopes and fears 
and passions, and these were rudely ex- 
pressed in tones.’’ 

Singing has been used in worship and 
rejoicings in all ages and all countries. 
There is no race of people so uncivilized 
that it does not have some form of music to 
express its joys and sorrows. The higher 
the civilization, the more musical the people. 
At no time in the world’s history, nor in 
any country, has a greater interest been 
manifested in vocal music than at present 
in our own country. Weare not as yet a 
musical people, but our standard is rising 
and the love of good music is steadily grow- 
ing. The advancement made by our or- 
chestras, chorus clubs and soloists during 
the past fifteen or twenty years has been 
remarkable, and we congratulate ourselves 
that vocal music has now an established 
place in our public schools. 

In many places, however, the idea still 
prevails that music is an accomplishment to 
be acquired by a few talented ones only, and 
by a special course of study; but educators 
generally have come to realize what an im- 
portant place music should hold in the 
school curriculum. Music should bea part 
of the regular training, from the first 
through the last grade; the child should be 
led step by step learning to read music as 
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he would print. In the education of a 
child music may exert a wide influence, and 
if properly taught will affect his whole 
nature, physical, mental and moral. 

One of the advantages to be derived from 
the study of vocal music is its beneficial 
effect on the health. An erect position and 
deep, full breathing enlarges the chest, de- 
velops the lungs and quickens the circula- 
tion. Among professional singers con- 
sumption is almost unknown, and in Ger- 
many, where the study of music is universal, 
there is comparatively little lung trouble. 
Music has a most soothing and quieting 
effect upon the nerves; many physicians 
advise patients suffering from nervous 
troubles to hear and study good music. 
‘* There is not much music in medicine, but 
there is a great deal of medicine in music.”’ 

Music is an educational force of the 
strongest character and affects the child 
through four faculties: the voice, the ear, 
the eye and the intellect. Who can limit 
the power of the human voice? All children 
cannot sing, but all can be taught to sing, 
and let no one think this cannot be accom- 
er in the. public schools. Singing 

rings into play muscles that would scarcely 
be suspected of action in so simple a matter 
as tone production, and no voice is so weak 
that it may not be made stronger by intelli- 
gent training. 

Great care should be taken in dealing 
with these delicate young voices. How 
beautiful children’s voices are when trained 
to sing softly and sweetly. When they 
have learned to sing in a smooth, musical 
quality of voice they will use it not only in 
singing, but in all their recitations and con- 
versation. The use of the vocal organs in 
singing makes the voice more flexible and 
improves the pronunciation. Americans 
are accused of having harsh, rasping voices, 
and a clear, pure, well-modulated voice is 
such a valuable possession that those who 
do not have it naturally should cultivate it. 

It is acommon error to think those who 
cannot sing have no voice, when very often 
the difficulty is with the ear. The ear 
should be trained to recognize the pitch 
and length of musical tones. Drawing and 
painting teach a child to see, and music 
teaches him to hear. Music is composed of 
two great factors: time andtune. Time, or 
rhythm, must be taught through the ear. 
Children have a natural fondness for 
rhythm, and respond readily to the move- 
ment in songs with strongly marked accent. 
The songs we teach have great influence in 
this direction; therefore let us educate the 
ear by hearing the best music. 

In sight singing the eye must be trained 
to see quickly and correctly what the voice 
is to sing. Concentration of thought and 
= perception are developed in this way. 

ight singing develops the intellect by cul- 
tivating such mantel activities as are nec- 
essary in acquiring knowledge in other 
branches, and the mastering of the problems 
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in tune and time require the strictest appli- 
cation. The mind is strengthened through 
the training of the voice, the ear and the 
eye. 

Who that has watched the eager, happy 
little faces of the children as they join in 
singing exercises and songs, would deny 
them the pleasure they derive from the 
music period? ‘* Whatever the child learns 
with pleasure awakens his mind far more 
effectively than the things he learns as ab- 
stractions.’’ ‘‘To develop the intellect is 
not sufficient; we must go deeper than that 
if we would do the greatest good to the child 
and show him there is a higher develop- 
ment, the development of the soul life.’’ 
Mental culture is good, but spiritual cul- 
ture is better. 

The refining influence of good music upon 
the moral nature is acknowledged by all. 
Music, justly understood and really felt, is 
a culture of the heart fitted to render it 
quick, tender, rich and noble by drawing its 
purest emotions into activity. As a lan- 
guage of the emotions music can be made 
to express the tenderest feelings and most 
turbulent passions. There isa broad field 
open for cultivating the emotions and train- 
ing the imagination. The study of the best - 
in music opens one’s mind and heart to ap- 
preciate the beautiful in all things about us. 

The reason many people cannot see the 
value of music in the schools is because 
they do not understand it and have never 
been taught to see and feel the beauty in it. 
The more practical and prosaic the daily 
life, the more need of the cheering, uplift- 
ing influence of music. The addition of 
singing to the school work has resulted in 
taking music to the homes of thousands 
where before it was not heard, and it should 
give to the homes what love gives to the 
personality: purpose, freshness, elevation, 
refinement and grandeur. Dr. Brooks has 
wisely said: ‘‘ A school song in the heart of 
a child will do as much for its character as 
a fact in its memory, or a principle in its 
intellect.’’ 

The beginning of all music study should 
be singing; the free expression of the 
child’s self in song. ‘‘A beautiful song 
and its correct interpretation embody all the 
elements of music teaching even in the 
most advanced stages of study.’’ Carlyle 
says: ‘‘The meaning of song goes deep. 
Who is there that, in logical words, can 
express the effect music hasonus? A kind 
of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which 
Songs 
are the literature of music. Let us hope 
the children may learn to enjoy the master- 
pieces of Beethoven, Mozart, Handel and 
Wagner as they are taught to appreciate the 
great conceptions of Homer, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare and Gcethe. 

It was said by Martin Luther: “ Music is 
a discipline and a mistress of order and 
good manners; she makes the people milder 
and gentler, more moral and more reason- 


leads us to the edge of the Infinite.”’ 
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able.’’ The influence of a beautiful, bright 
morning song will illuminate and enrich all 
the work of the day, and the singing of a 
lullaby in a soft, sweet tone of voice will 
soothe and quiet the most restless child. 
In a school where music is well managed 
the children generally are easier to disci- 
pline and make more rapid progress in 
other lines of work. 

Nothing so awakens patriotism in the 
hearts of the young as the singing of our 
national songs, and patriotic songs in the 
schools will do much to inspire a love for 
our country. Many instances are recorded 
in history of the wonderful power of music 
in time of war; when commands fell un- 
heeded, the battle hymn has inspired the 
men with renewed courage; and if songs 
give inspiration to do battle with the sword, 
will not certain songs inspire to do battle 
with the pen? 

Music reaches more people than any other 
art; it enters into every place of entertain- 
ment and forms a part of all religious 
worship. The religious influence of song 
has been felt since the time that Miriam, 
the prophetess, sang the song of deliver- 
ance at the Red Sea. Who can estimate 
the upliftings of the soul and the consoling 
power of the sweet strains of the singer of 
Israel? He has given us the expression of 
the heart from the deepest penitence unto 
the most exalted feelings of religious fervor. 
It has been said that ‘ta song will outlive 
all the sermons in the memory.’’ No forms 
of speech or gesture have the power to move 
as music. 

If music has a history in the development 
of homes, tribes and nations in their phys- 
ical, mental and moral life, why should it 
not have a place in the curriculum of school 
work ? 
music is an inspiration to dare and to do, is 
it not needed in our public schools? Since 
it appeals to the highest faculties and 
teaches the true, the beautiful and the good, 
why not weave it into the mental and moral 


fiber of our children, that the completed | 


garment may be seamless? Its benefits in 
the schools where it has a place are multi- 
tudinous. No school that is intended for 


the thorough and harmonious development | 


of the child is complete without it. 


J. S. McCreery, Clearfield: In my first | 


experience as a teacher I found trouble 


with the discipline, but my little knowl- | 


edge of music helped me to bring the | Se oe ailae p> 
school into such happy conditions that | ©*P€™¢s on its schools : 


not much discipline was required. It 
helped us in the dull days that come to 
all teachers. The children were always 


T 


ready to take up a song, and I never saw | 
| which I am able to bring to this occasion, but 


a child who could not either sing or enjoy 
the singing of others. I believe that 
taken in time all children can be made 
singers; of course there are grades in this. 
I speak from actual experience with all 
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sorts of children, including some who 
were at first unable to distinguish one 
tone from another. The elevating and 
inspiring influence of music is well 
known. We shall never attain the effi- 
ciency in school work that is desirable 
and that we ought to have, until music 
is required by law to be taught in every 
school. I believe it to be an essential 
part of a good curriculum, both for its 
art value and as a factor in discipline. 

G. W. Bowman, Cambria county: I 
remember when our soldiers were de- 
feated and driven, how ‘‘ Rally round the 
flag, boys,’’ many a time d7d rally them. 
After the surrender of Lee the Second 
Corps stopped a few days in Richmond, 
and a party of them spent some time 
singing the national airs. The rebels 
came round to listen, and in deference to 
the situation the patriotic songs were 
exchanged for ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ;’’ 
but they asked for the war songs, and 
got them, and one remarked: ‘‘If we had 
had songs like these, we would have 
whipped you easily.’’ 

I. E. Stephens, Perry county, agreed 
with Mr. McCreery in regard to the value 
of singing in school, especially on the 
days when everything seems to go wrong. 
But we need not wajt for law; we can all 


| have music in our schools if we will elect 


teachers who know and love it. 

Dr. Horne: I am one of those unfortu- 
nate people who cannot sing, and hardly 
know the difference between tunes; but I 
have always had singing in schools 


| where I had control, and know the value 


of it. 

One of the Allegheny county delegates 
said that in nearly all their large 
boroughs and many townships they had 
introduced music without waiting for law. 


DO THE SCHOOLS GIVE US THE WORTH 
OF OUR MONEY? 

Hon. R. L. Myers, of Cumberland 
county, read the following paper in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Does the com- 
munity get the worth of the money it 


My appreciation of the honor of occupying a 


| place on the programme of an Association con- 


stituted, as this is, of representative men from 
every county and city in Pennsylvania, will not, 
1 trust, be measured by the modest contribution 


rather, let me ask, by my willingness to obey 
the commands of your Executive Committee at 
a time when the duties incident to the begin- 


| ning of a new year have not yet ceased to de- 
mand attention. 
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We are here to-day as the representatives of 
a class of public officials who are largely re- 
sponsible for the future of manhood and woman- 
hood, for ‘‘the fruitage of our whole civiliza- 
tion,’’ who are the guardians of $54,000,000 
worth of public property, and to whom the 
annual expenditure ot $28,000,000 of public 
money is committed. A keen appreciation of 
these grave responsibilities and onerous duties 
brings us together once a year to discuss the 
best methods of discharging our obligations to 
our constituents and to the Commonwealth. 

Before we can talk together to advantage on 
the question, ‘‘ Does the community get the 
worth of the money it expends on its schools ?”’ 
we ought to come to a common understanding 
about the following terms: The community— 
what do we mean by the term? the community’s 
money—of what does it consist? the character 
of the investment. 

Without going into the etymology of the 
word ‘*community,’’ we will assume that for 
the purpose of this paper it means the people 
constituting the school district, and following 
my own inclination I will limit the application 
of the term to the rural community or the rural 
school district. I have no desire to pose as a 
judge of the schools in our larger towns and 
cities. These schools have at their very doors 
splendid organizations of sharp critics and able 
advocates. The Ministerial Association in every 
urban community is an educational factor not 
enjoyed by the rural community. The mews- 
papers, with their corps of correspondents, are 
a restraining and a stimulating force felt only 
in the cities and larger towns. The medical 
fraternity and the Board-of Health are expert 
supervisors of the sanitary conditions of city 
schools. In addition to these the cities and 
towns have their civic clubs, their patriotic 
orders, their charitable societies and their free 
kindergartens, all seeking opportunities for 
usefulness. The rural community has the as- 
sistance and the encouragement of none of 
these organized agencies. It is true that ‘‘God 
made the country,’’ but surely man has be- 
stowed his choicest educational blessings upon 
the city. 

The money expended by the community in 
its schools is derived from two sources—direct 
taxation and the State appropriation. There 
isa difference of opinion about the community’s 
right and title to the moneys collected by the 
State from corporations, some believing that it 
is taken from the people by a simple method of 
indirect taxation, and others claiming that it is 
created by astute and cunning statesmanship, 
that it is consequently a plaything of the states- 
man, and that the veople in general have no 
inherent right to it. Some of us remember 
when the presiding officer of this association 
warned us that if the withholding of the State 
appropriation by certain State officials con- 
tinued to be agitated and criticised, the appro- 
priation to our public schools would be placed 
in jeopardy. That was a frank declaration of 
the theory that the money collected from cor- 
porations does not belong to the people, but is 
the tool of the statesman, to be used by him to 
influence the mercenary and to intimidate the 
fearful. To that theory, my friends, I offer an 
emphatic protest ; and by the ‘‘money expended 
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by the community ’’ upon its public schools we 
will understand all the money invested in the 
public schools, whether it comes from the peo- 
ple in the form of taxes or in the form of exces- 
sive prices paid for coal, farm implements and 
the other necessaries of life. 

Although we may disagree on the meaning 
and application of the term ‘‘ community,’’ and 
we may honestly differ in our opinions of the 
people’s inherent right to all moneys collected 
by indirect taxation, yet I would be doing this 
association great injustice if I were to assume 
that a single one of its members dissents from 
the proposition that money expended in schools 
is a good investment. In this we are but agree- 
ing with the illustrious founder of this Com- 
monwealth, whose very frame of government, 
written in England two hundred and twenty 
years ago, contains this sentence : 

‘*That which makes a good constitution must 
keep it, men of wisdom and virtue; qualities 
which, because they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a 
virtuous education of youth.’’ 

Of the education of his own children, Penn 
speaks thus in a letter to his wife: 

“For their learning be liberal. Spare no 
cost, for by such parsimony all is lost that is 
saved; but let it be useful knowledge, such as 
is consistent with truth and godliness, not cher- 
ishing a vain conversation or idle mind, bnt 
ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the 
body and mind too. I recommend the useful 
parts of mathematics, as building houses or 
ships, measuring, surveying, navigation, but 
agriculture is especially in my eye; let my chil- 
dren be husbandmen and housewives; it is indus- 
trious, healthy, honest and of good example.’’ 

In 1835, when popular education in this State 
was advocated only by heroic characters, Thad- 
deus Stevens made his memorable appeal in the 
Legislative Hall of this Capitol, and from that 
address I quote the following paragraph : 

‘*It would seem to be humiliating to be under 
the necessity, in the nineteenth century, of 
entering into a formal argument to prove the 
utility, and, to free governments, the absolute 
necessity of education. More than two thou- 
sand years ago the deity who presided over 
intellectual endowmeuts ranked highest for 
dignity, chastity and virtue among the god- 
desses worshiped by cultivated pagans. And I 
will not insult this House or our constituents 
by supposing any course of reasoning necessary 
to convince them of its high importance. Such 
necessity would be degrading to a Christian age 
and a free republic.” 

Horace Mann, in his report of 1847, paints 
this picture of the effect of universal education : 

“ Every follower of God and friend of human 
kind will find the only sure means of carrying 
forward the particular reform to which he is 
devoted in universal education. In whatever 
department of philanthropy he may be engaged, 
he will find that department to be only a seg- 
ment of the great circle of beneficence of which 
universal education is the centre and circum- 
ference.’’ 

The evidence of every good and prudent man 
approves of investing money in education. The 
folly of neglecting education has probably 
never been more accurately and strikingly de- 
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picted than in the history of the ‘‘jukes 
family, as told by Richard Dugdale, of New 
York State, in the Twentieth Annual Report of 
the New York Prison Commission. Mr. Dug- 
dale began the study of the ‘‘Jukes’’ family in 
1874, and made his report in 1877. The 
‘*Jukes”’ is a general name applied to forty- 
two different names borne by those through 
whose veins flow the blood of one man named 
‘*Max Jukes.’’ For three years Mr. Dugdale 
gave himself up to this work with great zeal, 
studying the court and prison records, reports 
of town poor-houses, and the testimony of old 
neighbors and employers. 

‘*Max,’’ the father of the Jukes, was born of 
Dutch stock in 1720. He would not goto school, 
would not work. He wanted to go fishing, hunt- 
ing and trapping. So he left home early, went 
to the woods, and on the border of a lake in 
New York State he built his shanty and reared 
a family of “runts,’’ which since 1750 have 
numbered 1,200 souls. Of this vast number, 310 
were professional paupers, who were in poor- 
houses 2.300 years; 300 died in infancy for want 
of intelligent care; 50 women were social out- 
casts; 400 men and women were physically 
wrecked early by their own wickedness; 7 were 
murderers; 60 were thieves and 130 were con- 
victed of various crimes. The almost universal 
traits of the ‘‘Jukes”’ were idleness, ignorance 
and vulgarity. These characteristics led to dis- 
ease and disgrace, to pauperism and crime. 
They were a disgustingly diseased family as a 
whole. There were many imbeciles and many 
insane. The sick, the weak, and goody-goody 
ones were almost all paupers ; the healthy, 
strong Ones were criminals. Taken as a whole, 
they not only did not contribute to the world’s 
prosperity, but they cost the State more than 
$1,000 apiece, including all men, women and 
children. 

The community’s failure to educate and train 
one boy, ‘‘ Max Jukes,’’ resulted in inflicting 
upon society I.200 criminals and paupers, who 
cost the State $1,250,000 in court-house, jail and 
poor-house expenses. 

My friends, contemplate for a moment that 
hideous picture. What would be the result if 
that picture and its financial extravagance 
could be studied by every taxpayer in Pennsyl- 
vania, and if every one would thereby be led to 
hunt up the prospective ‘‘Jukes’’ in his own 
community and thus protect his property from 
increased taxation for pauperism and crime? I 
wish it were possible to experiment along that 
line, and to follow up that experiment by dis- 
tributing broadcast throughout this State Hor- 
ace Mann's Eleventh Report, which makes a 
strong presentation of the power of the common 
schools to redeem the State from social vices 
and crimes. The legislature, I think, should 
give the Department of Public Instruction 
authority and equip it with means to prepare 
and distribute such valuable reports and bulle- 
tins, The Agricultural Department has the 
power and means to dothis. Why should not 
the Educational Department be enabled to in- 
crease its usefulness? 

It is difficult to give tangible evidence of the 
value of education without monotonous statis- 
tics; and yet I hope that my efforts in this direc- 
tion have not been entirely in vain. 
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It yet remains to be answered whether the 
community gets the f/udl worth of its invest- 
ment. It does not. Our schools are not per- 
fect, and may never be. But our duties as 
directors are not fully discharged until we get 
the best results obtainable from the money in- 
vested. Our time-honored system of isolated 
ungraded schools is the chief defect; for every 
year it is becoming more and more difficnIt to 
get and retain strong, independent, enthusiastic 
teachers for ungraded schools. The limits of 
this paper will not permit me to give my views 
on the wages of the young men and women 
teaching for $30 per month in isolated districts, 
where the annual institute and the County 
Superintendent’s visit are the teacher’s only 
professional inspiration. It is always a step in 
the right direction to raise wages to secure bet- 
ter teachers for country schools. But it is de- 
plorable that good te achers are resigning coun- 
try schools paying $55 per month for a term of 
ten montbs and accepting positions in nearby 
towns at $45 per month for terms of eight or 
nine months, so as to have graded school work 
and the companionship of fellow-teachers. 

From calculations based on the statistics of 
the latest report of the State Superintendent, I 
learn that in Igor the State lost over $4,710,000 
from irregular attendance. From this it appears 
that the school directors of this State paid out 
in teachers’ wages, fuel and contingencies, text- 
books and supplies, more than $4,710,000 to 
provide educational facilities for pupils not in 
school. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that irregular attendance is greater in the 
rural communities than in the cities and towns, 
and that the loss is consequently greater in 
the rural districts. Over $4,710,000 practically 
wasted! In the face of such figures, what must 
be the answer to the question assigned me? 
An amount of money equal to a third of all the 
money paid to the teachers, equal to nearly four 
times as much as the total cost of free text- 
books and free supplies, equal to more than 
twice as much as it would cost to provide con- 
veyances to haul all the children of all the un- 
graded schools to central graded schools—actu- 
ally wasted by irregular attendance alone. 

The enactment of a compulsory attendance 
law is a step in the direction of checking this 
waste; but there are a number of inconsistencies 
in all our laws relating to school attendance; 
and these, together with the obstacles that con- 
front the enforcement of the compulsory school 
law in rural districts render our efforts in this 
direction to a great extent ineffectual. 

Another step in the direction of checking the 
waste of this $4,710,000 was the enactment of 
the law providing for consolidation of isolated 
ungraded schools, the establishing of central 
high schools and the transportation of pupils at 
public expense. This law is known as the 

‘centralization ’’ act, approved April 25, Igol. 
It is now in the hands of the school directors 
and county superintendents. If they want to 
take advantage of its beneficent provisions, it 
must first be submitted to the people of each 
community for their approval, a process that in 
itself comprehends a great educational revival 
in the rural districts. Similar laws to this are 
in Operation in some of the New England States, 
some of the western states and some southern 
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states, and in all of these states the centraliza- 
tion of rural schools and the free transportation 
of pupils have the enthusiastic support of all 
educators in close touch with the rural schools. 
Among the advantages rightfully promised by 
this law are the following: 

1. Graded schools for townships, with all their 
attending advantages—better teachers, better 
supervision, more systematic work, more regu- 
lar attendance, special work in music, drawing, 
etc. 

2. Improved sanitary conditions, better ven- 
tilated and heated buildings, children less ex- 
posed to stormy weather, wet feet and damp 
clothing avoided. 

3. Township high schools. This law removes 
the two serious obstacles to the successful opera- 
tion of the High School Act of 1895. The poor 
man’s children as well as the rich man’s chil- 
dreri are afforded a means of reaching the high 
school. The ‘‘little tots’’ as well as the big 
boys and girls are brought within the cherished 
influence of the ‘‘ high-priced ’’ teacher of the 
high school, and thus all patrons have a com- 
mon interest and the whole community is drawn 
together. 

4. Economy in time and money. In every 
instance where schools are managed under the 
provisions of this or a similar act, there is a 
great saving of time and more work is accom- 
plished. In a majority of cases, the expense of 
maintaining the schools of a district has been 
diminished by ‘‘centralization.’’ As early as 
1896, State Superintendent Schaeffer, in his 
annual report, gave a paragraph to “‘ centraliza- 
tion,’’ from which these sentences are quoted: 


‘““At a few places the experiment has been 


tried with marked success. From the 
province of Victoria, in Australia, comes the 
report that 158 schools were closed by this 
plan, and that after deducting the cost of con- 
veyance the saving amounted to $50,000 per 
annum. The Minister of Education says that 
the system is a marked success, and if there is 
one feature as to its working that stands out 
-more prominently than another, it is the re 
markable regularity of the attendance of the 
children conveyed. In several of the 
New England States which have tried the same 
experiment the land in remote districts is said 
to have risen in value instead of depreciating in 
the market, as it was predicted by those op- 
posed to the closing of the schools near their 
own farms.”’ 

No other bill before the State Legislature re- 
ceived such careful consideration as the bill 
providing for the centralization of township 
schools. At the request of its friends final 
action was postponed time and again, for it was 
observed that the longer the bill was considered 
the stronger it grew in favor. When action 
was finally taken it passed the House of 204 
members with but twenty-seven votes cast 
against it. It passed the Senate of fifty mem- 
bers without a single opposing vote. It was 
signed by the Governor after he had given to 
its consideration all the time allowed by the 
Constitution. Yet in the face of all these facts, 
ignoring the tireless and sincere efforts of the 
friends of rural schools, and regardless of his 
attitude in the report of 1896 just referred to, 
State Superintendent Schaeffer, in his latest 
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annual report, deals this new law such an un- 
expected blow that the friends of the law stand 
silent in astonishment. There is one redeeming 
feature, however, in this report. It places the 
State Superintendent’s attitude toward this 
measure beyond dispute. Heretofore some of 
his friends, and particularly some of his subor- 
dinates in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, argued that Dr. Schaeffer was in favor of 
the law or Governor Stone would not have 
approved it. In the face of this report there is 
no longer any room for dispute. 

Here is the paragraph in the report of 1go1 
that is intended, through what seems like offi- 
cial malpractice, to make this popular law 
abortive : 

‘In some of the Western States the construc- 
tion of good roads and the location of the dwell- 
ing houses along highways, which run at right 
angles through townships five or six mules 
square, have made it possible to centralize the 
schools, to establish grades, to furnish free 
transportation, and yet to diminish the expense 
by reason of the smaller number of teachers 
that must be empioyed. Although the Act of 
June 22, 1897, provides for the transportation at 
public expense of pupils belonging to schools 
which have been closed by reason of small at- 
tendance, and the Act of April 25, 1901, still 
more explicitly specifies a way by which schools 
may be centralized in ‘the rural districts of 
Pennsylvania, yet the movement has not been 
growing much in strength and favor. In addi- 
tian to the fact that there is a loss of upwards 
of fifty dollars in the State appropriation for 
every school which is closed, there are other 
factors which work against the centralization of 
schools in our country districts. The township 
lines are often very irregular; many dwelling 
houses are located at springs or near streams 
away from the public highways; the roads are 
often impassable during the winter season ; 
transportation is beset with formidable difficul- 
ties, and people are naturally slow to abandon 
a schoolhouse near their home for one that is 
far distant or hard to reach. So far as one can 
see from the reports which have reached the 
Department, the Act of April 25, Igo1, has not 
borne much fruit in the centralization of schools 
in country districts, and further legislation will 
be necessary if this idea is ever to be generally 
realized in the sparsely-settled sections of our 
State.’’ 

Is it to be wondered at that among numerous 
letters touching upon this subject, written to 
the author of this law, there is one from a 
county superintendent who, in apparent bewil- 
derment, asks, ‘‘ What is the matter with Dr. 
Schaeffer? He is booming our work in his re- 
port by advancing every argument against it 
that it is possible to produce.”’ 

An analysis of this report is not out of place: 

1. ‘‘In some of the western states.’”’ Why 
does this report not also say in some of the east- 
ern and southern states,where townships are not 
square and roads do not run at right angles? 
Has the author of this report failed to read the 
reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1894-95 and for 1895-96? Has 
the author of this report forgotten what he said 
about centralization in Australia and in New 
England, in his own report of 1896? 
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2. ‘‘Highways which run at right angles.” 
Writers on the subject of geometry will have to 
revise their text-books; for, according to the 
conclusions of this report, the sum of two sides 
of a right-angled triangle is not now greater than 
the third side. In other words, the distance 
from the extreme corner of a township diag- 
onally across to the center is greater, according 
to this report, than if the center were reached 
by roadsrunning parallel with the sides. 

3 ‘‘Movement has not yet been growing 
much in strength and favor.’’ Has any one 
heard of State Superintendent Schaeffer’s doing 
or saying anything to advance this movement? 
Do armies usually win victories while their 
generals are in their tents? Campaigns are 
now in progress, and battles for centralization 
will be fought next Tuesday in no fewer than 
four counties under the direction of subordinate 
officers whose foremost desire is the advance- 
ment of their rural schools. 

4. ‘‘ Loss of upwards of fifty dollars.’’ This 
is a half truth, and we all know that a half truth 
is infinitely more harmful than a whole truth. 
It is true that by closing a school a district will 
lose $50 from its appropriation, but it is also 
true that the district will save the teacher’s sal- 
ary, amounting to at least $200. What ‘‘for- 
midable’’ obstacles! 

5. ‘‘ Township lines are often irregular.’’ It 
is true that we have some oddly-shaped town- 
ships, but the author of this report knows that 
we now have laws authorizing the changing of 
Hence 


township lines for school purposes. 
irregular township lines are not “formidable 
obstacles.’’ A change of township lines is neces- 
sary only in a very small number of townships. 


6. ‘‘ Houses... away from public highways.” 
The Act of April 25, 1901, does not consider 
private roads. It states specifically ‘‘ along the 
nearest public highway.’’ 

7. ‘‘Roads are often impassable during the 
winter season.’’ If this be true, does it not 
argue with equal force against township high 
schools, or even against our present system of 
isolated district schools? Is this then not a 
point in favor of a general system of hauling 
children to school ? 

8. ‘‘ Not borne much fruit.’’ Of course not. 
The provisions of this Act prevent its bearing 
fruit before September, 1902 

g. ‘‘Further legislation necessary.’’ State 
Superintendent Schaeffer’s suggestions were 
earnestly solicited before this ‘‘ centralization 
bill’? was introduced, and his co-operation was 
sought by numerous friends of the measure. 
The suggestion of further legislation at this 
time comes with bad grace from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, but the friends of 
this law will welcome any suggestion that will 
win the co-operation of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Mr. President, as a member of this associa- 
tion, I believe that we should talk together 
with ‘naked hearts’’ on questions of such 
vital importance to the welfare of this Common- 
wealth. As a member of the Legislature I have 
to answer for the wisdom and efficiency of my 
legislative conduct, and I have no desire to 
array myself against the Department of Public 
Instruction and in line with the Department of 
Agriculture in its contention that the advocate 
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for good roads and the advocate for better rural 
schools should work hand in hand, each rein- 
forcing the other and neither waiting on the 
other. My father was a country school teacher; 
five of his eight children taught country schools; 
two of these are now filling early graves, their 
untimey deaths being directly chargeable to the 
mental and physical hardships attending the 
female teacher of the isolated country school, 
and their memory will ever impel me to raise 
my voice in support of any worthy movement 
to improve the conditions of the country schools, 
the schools which more than all others at this 
time need the fostering care of the men who are 
charged with the education of the young. 


The question whether the schools give 
proper return for the money expended 
was further discussed in a paper for- 
warded by J. L. Quigley, of Delaware 
county, who could not be present. It 
here follows: 


This is truly a momentous question; 
worthy of our greatest thought. When we 
consider the great amount of money raised 
every year throughout the Commonwealth 
for our schools, one is staggered by the 
enormous sum, and it is proper to ask the 
question, ‘‘ Does it pay, does it pay?’’ 
When money is expended how anxious we 
are to get the worth of it: especially is this 
true when it narrows down to our own indi- 
vidual affairs. But who among us can 
estimate the value to be derived from our 
great public school system? Throughout 
the length and breadth of our land we find 
the school house, the bulwark of the Ameri- 
can nation, dotted here and there, in the 
valley, on the hill-top, by the roadside, as a 
beacon light, where we find gathered day 
after day the children of all classes, from 
the rich and poor, the high and lowly, the 
children of the merchant and the day- 
laborer, all bent on obtaining an education. 

The children of to-day will be the men 
and women of to-morrow. Into their hands 
we must give the affairs of state and nation. 
How important that they should be fitted 
for the great work that awaitsthem. When 
we consider the purpose and aim of our 
public school system, we do not hesitate to 
say that no money expended pays more 
handsomely than that expended on our 
schools. If we compare the school systems 
of some other nations with our own, we 
soon feel that the money is not wasted. 
Look at the condition of Spain or Italy 
to-day: ignorance begets vice; vice beyets 
crime. Everett says, ‘‘ Education is a better 
safeguard of liberty than a standing army. 
If we retrench the wages of the school- 
master we must raise those of the recruitin 
sergeant.’’ The poor of our land are educate 
on an equal footing with the children whose 
parents boast of millions, all through our 
grand public school system, which is main- 
tained by our liberal state appropriation 
and our various taxes. Would we for a 
moment want to lessen the amount of money 
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raised in this manner? With one voice we ; and in mine, to such an extent that we may 


say, No! 


be forced to seek other vocations. Money 
expended to educate our children, is for the 
safety of the nation and the glory of God. 
In the time of Washington the safety of the 
nation depended almost wholly upon the 
family and the church; but since then soci- 
ety has called the school into existence and 
put it ina place of power. School educa- 
tion aims to make the pupil self-dependent. 
It has done its work well when it has pre- 
pared him for successful work in the higher 
school of self-education by giving him the 
ability to avail himself of the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind, and by developing 
such powers of education and thought, as 
will enable him to gather new knowledge 
by original research in the field of nature. 
The ancient classical nations did nothing 
for primary education; they established 
splendid schools of philosophy for the young 
men, but left the instruction of children to 
slaves, or neglected it altogether. Look at 
our system of schools for the primary grade 
of to-day. Throughout our country, more 
or less, we have the kindergarten where our 
best teachers are employed, that a firm basis 
may be laid. 
For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we bnild. 


In taking a general view of the state of 
education, we have much to congratulate 


ourselves upon. We have been silently 
progressing; methods of education have 
been improving step by step; still much 
lies before us to be effected. We live in an 
age of progress. In our own times new 
sciences have been created. New depart- 
ments of art have been brought to bear on 
all conditions of society. The mighty power 
of steam has been developed in our own 
time. Let us go back for a moment to 
Benjamin Franklin, who by his hard study 
gave to the world the wonders of electricity. 
Then Samuel Morse found out how to make 
the same electricity carry messages along 
the wire—nearly one hundred years after 
Franklin discovered that lightning and 
electricity are the same. This in our time 
has been much improved. We pass on until 
we come to Thomas Edison. His mother 
was a teacher, and it was she who gave this 
promising lad his early instruction. He 
applied himself with so much zeal and hard 
Study, that through this we now look in 
wonder upon the telephone, the megaphone, 
etc. From this we may learn that industr 

and perseverance are always rewarded. 
Again we ask, ‘‘Do we get the worth of 
our money expended on our schools?’’ I 
will leave this for the broad-minded man to 
weigh; but I am sure the fruits of the ex- 
penditure are found in your community 





| all look on with pride. 
By so doing, our educational force of | 
which we as a State may be proud, would | 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION ? 


The question, ‘‘Is the Teacher’s Call- 
ing a Profession ?’’ was answered in the 
following paper prepared by Wm. Chand- 
ler, of Lancaster county, who was un- 
avoidably detained at home, and on mo- 
tion it is included in the proceedings: 


Why should the teacher’s calling as a 
profession be questioned? It is the most 
comprehensive of all the professions. In 
comparison, the professions of law, medi- 
cine and theology are but the departments 
of specialists. Who but the teachers laid 
the foundation stones of these professional 
edifices ? and without them none were laid. 
From top to bottom, from base to pin- 
nacle, those professions are the work of the 
teacher. Those professional spires pointing 
upward adorned with D. D., M. D., LL. D. 
and other equally honorable titles that 
sparkle and glitter on their summits, in the 
light a century, are maintained, 
supported, from foundation to capstone, on 
the professional labor of teachers. They 
rest on no unprofessional foundations. To 
acknowledge that teaching is unprofes- 
sional is to debase those professional struct- 
ures. 

The waters at the springs, where they 
bubble up from nature’s laboratories, are as 
pure as their rivulets meandering among 
grasses and flowers down and along the 
mountain sides and across the valleys. The 
streams cannot rise higher than their 
springs. If teaching is not a profession, 
where are you going to draw the line be- 
tween the professional and unprofessional ? 
—where the rivulet becomes a creek, where 


| the creek becomes a river, or where the river 


is lost in the ocean? 

In our common schools, seminaries, acad- 
emies, normal schools, colleges, from the 
primary teachers to the principals and 

residents, all are equally useful and pro- 
essional. Many teachers who have been 
successful as teachers have received for 
their scholarly and other merits professional 
titles of honor, as Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Edward Brooks, and Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, principal of our Normal School. 
They wear their literary titles as unques- 
tioned, meritoriously and honorably, as if 
they had won them in any other profes- 
sional occupation. When did our profes- 
sionals first shed their unprofessional shells 
and first fly their professional wings? Not 
before they had been under the care and 
training of the profession of teaching. 

In conclusion, permit me to cite certain 
well-known and recognized authorities de- 
fining who are entitled to a position in the 
learned professions: Nuttall: ‘‘A profession 
is an occupation, a calling.’’ So is teach- 
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ing. Samuel Johnson, LL.D.: ‘‘A profes- 
sion is a vocation, a known employment, a 
calling.’’ Such is teaching. Joseph E. 
Worcester, LIL. D.: ‘‘A profession is an 
employment, requiring a learned education; 
the members collectively of a calling.’’ 
These conditions and requirements are fully 
me with in the profession of teaching. 
Noah Webster, LL. D.: ‘‘The business 
which one professes to understand and to 
follow for subsistence, calling, vocation, 
employment ; as the learned professions.”’ 
This certainly includes the learned profes- 
sion of teaching as well as other learned 
rofessions we speak of. ‘‘ The collective 
y of persons engaged inacalling. We 
speak of practices honorable or dishonor- 
able to a profession.’’ Dr. Webster’s, as 
well as the other definitions, include teach- 
ing as a profession. ; 

Collectively the teachers of our common- 
wealth are a body of persons engaged in a 
calling. We speak of actions honorable or 
disgraceful to their profession. Therefore 
we affirm that facts, arguments by com- 
parison, and citations quoted from standard 
authors, if we can believe the English lan- 
guage, demonstrate that teaching is a pro- 
fession. And further that it is the nursing 
mother, the Alma Mater, of all professions. 


John A. Rine, Cumberland county, 
made the following answer to the same 


question on the programme: 


I should be glad to hear a general discus- 
sion of this question, ‘‘ Is teaching a profes- 
sion?’’ I think it should be so regarded, 
though many who present themselves as 
teachers and find their way into the school- 
room are in no sense fitted for such duty. 


They may think they can teach, but they | 
t 1 | spoke the truth and was honest, an hon- 
of their pupils and bring discredit on a | 


fail utterly. They waste the precious time 
noble calling. Others again have ability 
to do fairly good work in the school-room, 
but they have little interest in it. Their 


purpose is merely to get the cash due at | 


the end of the month, whether earned or 
not, and they teach only for ‘‘the money 
that’s in it.’’ 
to say in my own district that he did not 
care what the directors thought of him, as 
he did not mean to teach any longer. Such 


people as these are not ‘‘called,’’ and if all | 
teachers were of this sort there could never | 


be a profession of teaching. On the other 


hand, the good teacher is devoted to his | 


work and makes it a success. His pupils 
appreciate in part his efforts on their be- 
half. The community rise up and call him 
blessed. He isa recognized power for good, 
and the —— to which he belongs is 
surpassed in dignity and influence by no 
other. There is laid upon directors a great 
responsibility in the matter of securing and 
retaining such earnest teachers. Favorit- 
ism, because we know and like and would 
be glad to help this applicant or that; or 
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relationship, and the desire to put some 
relative in the way of earning a living, 
these things the conscientious director will 
not regard. He will look only at the fitness 
of the applicant, his character, disposition 
and qualifications, as indicated in a meas- 
ure by his certificate. There are those also 
who_can present a good certificate but who 
are not good teachers, and cannot be ranked 
as members of the great profession. ‘‘ Tried 
and not found wanting’’ is the kind of 
teacher we need, and that teacher the Board 
of Directors should retain for a generation 
or a life-time. He or she belongs to the 
profession. Men have ‘‘ missed their call- 
ing’’ in other lines of effort, as law, medi- 
cine, or divinity, but no one thinks of that 
as a reason for saying there is no profession 
of law or of medicine, etc. The fourth of 
the learned professions is that of Pedagogy 
or Teaching. 


HINDRANCES TO ADVANCEMENT. 


State Superintendent Schaeffer hac tie 
last number on the programme, and made 
a brief address on the question, ‘*‘ What 
are the Hindrances to our Educational 
Advancement ?”’ as follows: 

Our hindrances vary with the times. 
Evea at any given time no one man 
‘* knows it all,’’ and one who has to deal 
with practical difficulties soon learns to 
welcome any suggestion that promises to 


| help remove any of the hindrances to the 


successful working of our school system. 
It is difficult to see, however, what good 
is done by venomous attacks on men who 


| are trying to do their duty. 


In the good old days, when everybody 


ored State Superintendent summed up 
the hindrances in his day as follows: 

1. The imperfect state of the reports to the 
School Department, which prevents a fair state- 
ment being made to the Legislature. 

2. Frauds on the Department, by which the 
State appropriation is drawn without the neces- 
sary tax being collected. 

3. Incapacity of teachers. 

4. Improper selection of books. 

5. The want of a direct and intelligible com- 
munication between the directors and the 
Superintendent. 

The remedies proposed were the County 
Superintendency and Normal Schools, the 
advantages of which agencies were set 
forth fully and strongly. With the ad- 
vent of these some of the evils mentioned 
were corrected, as prophesied. A word 
of explanation of the second item may be 
desirable. It was found that the appro- 
priation had been drawn in some cases 
without the necessary tax being collected: 
the directors sent the amount of tax 
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duplicate to the Department, indicating 
on its face the amount assumed to be col- 
lected, and which, with the appropriation, 
was to be used to keep the schools open 
for the time required by law; but not- 
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withstanding their sworn statement, as | 


soon as the appropriation was made, the 
tax duplicate was withdrawn from the 
collectors, and the schools were run on 
the scanty basis of the appropriation 
alone. This was one of the abuses that 
caused the County Superintendency to be 
so urgently recommended and _ subse- 
quently adopted. Another evil that was 
expected to be remedied by the expert 
officer thus provided, was the “‘ incapacity 
of teachers.”’ 

A subsequent State Superintendent 
also made an effort to prescribe suitable 
remedies for this category of evils. Let 
us see how far we have applied them. 

‘‘Appointment of a competent examin- 
ing officer in each county.’’ The county 
superintendency supplied that. 

‘* Division of the State into districts, 
and appointment of suitable officers with 


| schools, certainly in 
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I have tried to analyze some of the 
hindrances that might be and ought to 
be removed. 

There are some school houses that area 
menace to health, and totally unfit for 
use; but not many. In most of the 
the average, the 
hygienic conditions make it safe to say 
the school is as healthful as the average 
home. 

Distance from the school is proposed 
to be neutralized by public transportation 
of pupils to a central school. It was 
thought the electric roads now building 
out from the centres might be utilized in 
this way. I drew a bill to cover it; it 
was tried; but the directors abandoned 
it because the plan did not receive the 
support of public opinion. I went to 
the western states where this plan is in 
use, and studied it on the spot. I found 
that conditions are more favorable to its 
success there than here. I have all 
along been anxious to see centralization 


| succeed, and would hail with delight 


supervisory authority.’’ The city and | 


borough superintendency now reaches 
down to municipalities of 5,000 people, 
and many townships are falling into line. 

‘‘Increased duration of school term.’’ 
It was three months then, now it is seven. 

‘Establishment of Normal Schools for 
the training of teachers.’’ We have thir- 


teen of them, well equipped; Philadel- | 


phia has a magnificent training school, 
and the other cities are at work on the 
matter. 

‘‘More general employment of female 
teachers.’’ We have 18,000 of them. 

‘Good salaries.” How about that? 
Well, when this man wrote they were 
complaining that the average salary of a 
male teacher was $18.75 a month, and of 
a female $11.46, and it was advised to 
employ more women at the lower salary 
in order to lengthen the term without 
increasing the cost. It sounds strange 
in our ears to-day. 

All the suggestions made by this dis- 
tinguished officer have been more or less 
fully met, but we have not yet reached 
perfection. There are still hindrances in 
the way, and it seems strange that when 
we collect the facts and set them before 
you in black and white in the Annual 
Report that we may see what to do about 
it, the State Superintendent should be 
made the object of violent personal attack 
such as you have heard to-day. 





any good result from the Act of tgor, 
which I did my best to persuade the 
Governor to sign; but I cannot shut my 
eyes to facts. Among the difficulties are 
impassable roads—the Governor re- 
marked that if this plan had been in 
operation when he was a boy he would 
never have got to school over the roads 
they had then. The Report lays the 
facts before you, and they are the only 
answer I need make to the attack made 
here to-day. 

We have tried to reach some hin- 
drances by our compulsory law, and it is 
serving a good purpose. But can we ex- 
pect it to solve all our questions? It is 
one thing to bring the child to the school, 
and another to educate him after you 
have him there. To do this we must 
have competent teachers: we do not 
always have them, and where they are 
incompetent the blame rests with those 
who employ them—the school directors. 

Sometimes we are prompted to say that 
the greatest hindrance is that the wrong 
men get into the school board—I have 
heard something like that in your own 
meetings—but the people elect the direct- 
ors, so in the last analysis we find the 
ultimate hindrance in the state of public 
opinion itself. 

How then is public opinion to be 
reached? I believe the best way is by 
telling the whole truth. When it has 
been figured what can be saved by cen- 
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tralization, it is only just to set on the 
other side of the account the $50 per 
school that is lost by closing it. It is not 
necessary always to argue about the 
facts; sometimes better just state the 
truth, and let it speak for itself. 

I only wish we could get the whole 
truth before the whole people—the sta- 
tistics which prove beyond refutation how 
education pays in every part of every civ- 
ilized country on the face of the earth. 
Let us get as near that as we may, and 
endeavor to carry conviction to the hearts 
of the people and mould public opinion 
by means of the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Then we 
shall be doing our full duty, and need 
not concern ourselves about the attacks 
of those who cannot appreciate our mo- 
tives. [Applause. ] 


CLOSING REMAKRS. 


The President: In closing the session, 
I wish to congratulate you, as well as 
myself, that we have lived up to our pro- 
gramme to the very minute. I hope you 
have found the convention profitable as 
well as enjoyable, and it is my wish and 
hope and prayer that double the number 
will come to the next meeting with re- 
newed energy and enthusiasm. A few 
years more of earnest co-operation of 
directors, parents, teachers and school 
department will place our Commonwealth 
at the head of the list of States, and make 
us educationally as otherwise the Key- 
stone of the National arch. [Applause. | 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is the list of members 
furnished by the Treasurer, by counties. 
The post-office address is given herewith 
in order that School Directors and others 
who are sufficiently interested to become 
members of this department, and to attend 
its meetings, may the more readily be 
reached. 


Allegheny—Rev. Jno. A. Burnett, Wilkins- 
burg; A. C. Coulter, Swissvale; Edward James 
Smail, Braddock; Miss Zetta Stewart, Pittsburg. 

Adams—D. C. Rudisill, Gettysburg. 

Bedford—Chas. R. Rhodes, Hyndman. 

Berks—Frank R. Brunner, M. D., Eshbach; 
Geo. C. Hartline, Denglers. 

Blair—Wm. E. McKee, Altoona. 

Bradford—H. N. Jones, Stevensville. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq.; Oswin C. 
Keiper, Spinnerstown. 

Butler—G. D. Swain, Harmony. 

Cambria—G. W. Bowman, Glasgow. 

Chester—John S. Frederick, Pottstown (R 
D. No. 2); Wm. Johnson, Guthrieville; 
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Alice T. Pyle, Cossart; F. L. Richards, M. D., 
Berwyn; Harry Sloyer, Phoenixville; W. W. 
Sullivan, Landenburg. 

Clearfield—C. H. Goodlander, Jefferson Line; 
J. S. McCreery, Kerrmoor; F. M. Shaffer, Du 
Bois; C. A. Woods, Grampian. 

Columbia—J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg. 

Cumberland—Jno. G. Bentz, Shiremanstown; 
St. Elmo Getter, Newville; Hon. Robt. L. 


| Myers, Camp Hill; E. O. Pardoe, Camp Hill. 


Dauphin—M. L. Hershey, M. D., Derry 
Church; Joseph P. Luce (Box 504), Harrisburg; 
D. M. Stoudt, Derry Church. 

Delaware—Wm. M. Bowen, Chester; Isaac 
P. Garrett, Lansdowne; Henry Greenwood, 
Chester; J. Milton Lutz, Llanerch; Sam’l Mc- 
Clure, Chester; Jos. D. Oliver, Chester; Co. 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Media; T. H. Thompson, 
Chester; Newton P. West, Swarthmore. 

Erie—Frank E. Barney, Cherry Hill. 

Fayette—D. P. Morgan, Gans; S. M. Wake- 
field, Redstone. 

Juniata— G. W. Boyer, Port Royal; Co. Supt. 
Oden C. Gortner, Mifflintown. 

Lackawanna—N. S. Davis, Clark’s Green; J. 
F. Flannelly, Dunmore; Martin Gibbons, Dun- 
more; Thos. Johns, Vandling; James F. Mc- 
Andrews (Box 1), Archbald; E. J. Northup, 
Glenburn; John W. Reese, Taylor; Co. Supt. J. 
C. Taylor, Scranton. 

Lancaster—W. P. Bolton, Liberty Square; J. 
Pyott, Lancaster. 

Lebanon—Dr. Henry Houck, Lebanon; Ed- 
ward Shuey, Lickdale; W. H. H. Smith, Ann- 
villee. 

Lehigh—Rev. A. R. Horne, Allentown. 

Luzerne—Chas. H. Foster, West Pittston. 

Miffin—Co, Supt. S. L. Hanawalt, Lewis- 
town; Thos. J. Hazlett, Lewistown; W. W. 
Trout, Lewistown; John A. Webb, Allensville. 

Montgomery—Cyrus H. Caley, Abrams; Hil- 
ary M. Lessig, Pottstown. 

Northampton—John E,. Fehnel, Kleckners- 
ville; Frank O. Snyder, Cherryville. 

Northumberland—John A. Rine, Lewisburg. 

Perry—lIsaiah E. Stephens, Newport. 

Philadelphia—John A. M. Passmore. 

Potter—W. F. DuBois, Coudersport. 

Schuylkill—Geo.C. Diefenderfer, Orwigsburg. 

Snyder—F. P. Kuster, Kentz; Prof. Wm. 
Noetling, Selinsgrove. 

Somerset—Rev. E. S. 
M. S. Romig, Shanksville. 

Susquehanna—C. J. Beaver, New Berlin; Rev. 
Wm. W. Clouser, White Deer. 

Washington—H. L. Clark, M. D., Washing- 
ton; J. W. Donaldson, Eighty Four. 

Wayne—Arthur J. Simons, M. D., Newfound- 
land. 

Westmoreland—W. A. Kalp, Mt. Pleasant; 
Jno. D. Miller, Greensburg; Z. T. Silvis, Greens- 
burg; J. R. Spiegel, Esq., Greensburg, J. Q. 
Truxal, Greensburg. 

Wyoming—M. L. McMillan, Nicholson. 

York—C. C. Burg, Hellam; Wm. M. Hughes, 
West Bangor; J. E. Wittmer, Sunnyburn. 


Total, 93 delegates, representing 40 
counties. Col. Passmore and Mr. Pyott 
are life members of State Association, 
and by constitutional provision are also 


Hassler, Keim; Rev. 


Mrs. members of all its Departments. 
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ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, Pa., March 1, 1902. 
To THE SUPERINTENDENT : 

Dear Sir: The forty-third section of an 
Act of Assembly approved the eighth day 
of May, 1854, entitled ‘‘ An act for the regu- 
lation and continuance of a System of Edu- 
cation by Common Schools,’’ requires offi- 
cial notice to be given of the time and place 
for holding the triennial convention of 
school directors, for the purpose of electing 


County Superintendents of Schools in the | 


several counties of the State. County 
Superintendents are hereby directed to give 
such public notice as is required by the act 
referred to, for holding a convention of the 
school directors of the County on the first 
Tuesday of May next, to elect a County 
Superintendent for the regular term of three 
years, as provided by law. 

On pages 350-351 of the School Laws and 
Decisions, edition of 1899, will be found the 
proper form of notice to be published for 
three consecutive weeks in ‘wo week/y news- 
papers of the county. Insert in the public 
notice to be given, the HOUR at which the 


convention of directors shall assemble on | 


Tuesday, the sixth day of May, Igo2. 

You will please report to the Department 
of Public Instruction the names of the two 
weekly papers in which you have author- 
ized the notices to appear, and request the 
publisher to send recezpled bills for the pub- 
lication of the same to this Department. 

Yours respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


the death of Dr. A. B. Miller, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Waynesburg College, 
Pennsylvania has lost one of its distin- 
guished educators. At 5 p. m. on Thurs- 
day, January 23, 1902, he passed uncon- 
sciously from earth to heaven, his death 
being due to paralysis. He was at one 
time County Superintendent of Greene 
county through the appointment of Gov. 
Curtin when the latter, serving in the 
capacity of Secretary of the Common- 





| 
| 


| Fayette county, Pa., October 16, 1829. 
| His parents, Moses and Mary (Knight) 
| 
| 


Miller, were respectively of German and 
English descent. He graduated in the 
first class of Waynesburg College, became 
Professor of Mathematics in 1853, Presi- 
dent of the College in 1858, and held the 
latter position during a period of twenty 
years. He was noted as a preacher, 
teacher, lecturer, and especially as an 
ardent and fearless advocate of temper- 
ance. His most conspicuous monument 
is the magnificent main building of the 
college, which was, through his efforts, 
dedicated free of debt in 1899. But his 
most enduring influence came from his 
connection with the Cumberland Presby- 
terian church, which was saved from 
disruption after the Civil War by his 
eloquence, and from his contact with 
young people, who went away from his 
class-room filled with lofty ideals of 
scholarship and self sacrificing devotion 
to duty. 


THE volume of Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Associ- 
ation and its Departments for rgo1 con- 
sists of more than a thousand pages, and 
comprises a variety of subjects and dis- 
cussion which will furnish matter of 
interest to any student of educational 
science or practice. In the last number of 
The Journal we reprinted Commissioner 
Bonebrake’s paper on ‘‘ The Centraliza- 
tion of Rural Schools,’’ which is already 
a practical question in Ohio and it may 
become so with us. All the live questions 
are treated usually by live men and in 
attractive style. The statistics show that 
Pennsylvania is in the front rank in num- 
bers, and the proceedings indicate that 
they bear their share in the work of the 
body. The big book is creditable to the 
officers and publishing committee. 


THE American League for Civic Im- 
provement, whose object is the promotion 
of public beauty, has its headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, and its officers widely 
distributed in the United States. The 
representative of Pennsylvania upon its 
executive board is Miss Myra L. Dock, 


wealth, was ex-officio Superintendent of | of the Department of Agriculture at Har- 


Common Schools. 


risburg. This league has a future and 


Dr. Miller was born near Brownsville, | will do good work for the world. 
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THE Superior Court has approved the 
decision.of the courts of Philadelphia in 
the case of Miss May Helen Lyndall 
against the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia. he decision declares that 
school authorities have the right to order 
teachers as well as pupils in the public 
schools to be vaccinated. An order for 
vaccination of pupils and teachers was 
made by the Board of Education. Miss 
Lyndall, a high school teacher, refused 
to submit to be vaccinated. She was 
removed and her place given to another. 
She applied to the courts of Philadelphia 
for an injunction restraining the Board 
from removing her, but they refused to 
interfere. Then an appeal was taken by 
her counsel to the Superior Court. In 
deciding against the girl Judge Rice says 
that if the school authorities in this State 
have the right to order the vaccination of 
pupils, which they undoubtedly have, it 
appears clear that they have an equal 
right to direct the vaccination of their 
teachers. 


THE West Virginia School Journal 
says: ‘‘Our excellent contemporary, 7/e 
Pennsylvania School Journail, rounded out 
a complete fifty years with its December 
number. This has been a continuous 
fifty years of unchanging purpose and 
unfailing usefulness, and entitles this 
publication to a position of honor in edu- 
cational journalism. In preserving his- 
tory and in moulding sentiment it has 
been and is the leading factor in the State 
that has the credit of claiming it.’’ 


AMONG the young Pennsylvanians 
who have been coming to the front is 
Dr. E. W. Chubb, who has just given us 
a volume entitled ‘‘ English Words,’’ 
and published by C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. After graduating from 
Lafayette College, where he learned to 
love linguistic studies under Dr. March, 
he went abroad to study at the Univer- 


sity of Jena, and on his return taught in | 


one of our State Normal Schools, whence 
he was called to the Ohio University, at 
Athens, as Protessor of English. This 
volume from his pen is intended as a 
text book for schools and colleges. Its 
pages are brimfull of interesting infor- 
mation. The first part contains an ac- 
count of the Aryans, a short history of 
the English language, a discussion of 
words, Christian names and surnames. 
The second part contains selections for 
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the study of words. The selections 
represent authors from the Anglo-Saxon 
period to our own time. The book is 
worthy a place inevery teacher’s library. 

The same mail brings a volume of 
‘* Forensic Declamations,’’ by Prof. Es- 
penshade of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The selections are mostly taken 
from the speeches of men eminent in 
American life. Their delivery occupies 
from two to six minutes. The day has 
come when great orations should be 
studied with the same care as great bat- 
tles. It is a book from which students 
can get suitable speeches to be used as 
declamations in the Literary Society and 
in the regular class-room of the high 
school or the college. 


It is said that Dr. Strecker’s great col- 
lection of lepidoptera moths and butter- 
flies, has been sold for twenty thousand 
dollars, and will go to New York. It is 
the largest in America, and such as can 
be made only by an enthusiastic natural- 
ist. We are sorry to see a collection so 
valuable as this, representing the life- 
work of one of our most remarkable 


citizens, go out of Pennsylvania. 


Any high school will find ‘‘ Lessons in 
Physical Geography’’ by Charles R. 
Dryer a very useful text-book. It should 
have a place in the geography taught in 
good grammar schools. Text and illus- 
trations appeal whenever possible to the 
student’s observation and experience, and 
throw light upon his work in all direc- 
tions. The human interest of the subject 
is kept in view throughout, and the rela- 
tions of the earth and man are system- 
atically treated in the final chapter. The 
appendices and bibliography alone are 
worth far more to the live teacher than 
the cost of the volume. We commend 
this to educators as a book which will 
demonstrate its own value in the hands 
of any teacher or student who means 
business in the line of geography or 
physiography. It is published at $1.20 
by the American Book Company. 


‘“‘In a daily paper,’’ says Harper's 
Weekly, ‘‘ Prof. Goldwin Smith discusses 
the prevalent discussion of anarchism, 
and considering some of the remedies 
proposed, finds nearly all of them futile, 
or worse than the disease. The most 
practical of all the extraordinary reme- 
dies suggested seems to him to be an ex- 
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tension of the teaching of music in our 
schools. For music, he says, is morai 
education, as the Greek law-givers knew, 
and he thinks that a man with music in 
his soul is not likely to play assassin. 
The suggestion has the merit of being 
not unconstitutional, and that is some- 
thing. To some of us who have for- 
gotten some things that we used to know, 
this idea that music is moral education 
may come with all the freshness of news. 
There must be something in music that 
is stimulating to rectitude, or they would 
not think so much of it in Boston. A 
newspaper of that town had in its issue of 
October 12th more than a hundred adver- 
tisements of music-teachers. They filled 
more than four columns. Boston is a 
fairly orderly place. They don’t seem to 
breed assassins there, neither do they 
burn negroes, and it is some time now 
since they mobbed any one. Perhaps 
the attention paid to music in Boston 
bears moral fruits.”’ 


THE XN. £. Journal of Education, Dr. 
A. E. Winship, editor, gives the first 
installment of brief biographies of more 
than four hundred educational people— 
‘““Who, Where, What’’ in its issue of 
February 20, with portraits. This is the 
first time anything of the kind has been 
attempted, and is the only place where 
these facts can be obtained. It may be 
had by sending your address, with ten 
cents, to Zhe Journal of Education, Pem- 
berton Building, Boston. It is a series of 
sketches commending itself to very many 
people interested in educational work. 


ee 


THE DIRECTORS. 


HE full report of the Convention of the 

Directors’ Department at Harrisburg 
shows that even in an ‘‘off year,’’ when 
no legislative session is held, the strong 
men who make the backbone of the direc- 
torate do not forget their annual meet- 
ing. ‘The membership reached nearly a 
hundred, and the discussions were lively 
and pointed. The list of ‘‘ educational 
problems’’ prepared as a supplement to 
the programme proved valuable, and is a 
suggestion for future meetings of all the 
Departments. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, the business was run on 
schedule time, and every subject an- 
nounced was considered. 





In his response to the cordial welcome 
of Senator Fox, Rev. Hassler summed 
up the steps in advance which have been 
taken, and claimed that they have been 
largely due to the influence of directors. 
The President’s address closed with a 
prophecy of still greater things, which 
sounds rather startling. 

Governor Stone compared the present 
schools with those of a generation ago, 
and commended the education of the 
common school as the best preparation 
for practical life. 

The paper of Mr. Smail on Compulsory 
Legislation brought out a discussion in 
which more practicai points were raised 
and answered than on any one occasion 
in our recollection. Every director and 
teacher will find profit in reading it. 

Hon. C. T. Kratz’s paper on The 
School Appropriation is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of that question, 
as he was an active factor in the later 
movement. His closing call for further 
advance has the right ring. 

Senator McCarrell made an eloquent 
plea for Education for Citizenship on 
Wednesday evening. 

Prof. Pinkham, of Millersville, read a 
strong paper on Physical Culture, recom- 
mending the German system after study 
and comparison of the whole field. 

The discussion of Economy in School 
Supplies showed a growing sentiment in 
favor of buying the best material and 
turning down the useless and expensive 
apparatus made chiefly to sell. 

The payment of directors’ expenses in 
attending county association and State 
convention came up in several forms dur- 
ing the session. The justice of this was 
strongly urged, but the sentiment of the 
body was divided, and while the action 
of last year requesting permissive legis- 
lation still stands, every attempt to go 
further was voted down. 

Contagious disease in school called the 
medical contingent to their feet. There 
was quite a difference on quarantining for 
measles, which was amusing as well as 
interesting. Vaccination was considered, 
and its protective value seems to have 
passed beyond dispute. 

Supt. Taylor’s paper on Public School 
Libraries was one of the good things of 
the session, and the discussion showed 
that the idea is getting a solid foothold 
in progressive communities. 

The Director’s Responsibility was 
treated by Rev. Burnett in an apprecia- 
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tive paper. When his high ideal is 
reached or approximated, the schools 
will hold advanced ground. 

There was some practical discussion of 
the care of school books, which left the 
responsibility finally upon the kind of 
teacher in charge. 

The advantages of Music, Art and 
Drawing were well presented by Mr. J. 
T. Bell, and the special value of Music 
was gracefully and conclusively shown in 
Miss Stewart’s paper. The testimony of 
several speakers in the discussion that all 
children can be taught to sing by a 
patient teacher, was especially valuable. 

Mr. Myers’ paper, ostensibly intended 
to show that the people do not get value 
for the money spent on schools, was 
made the cover for a characteristic attack 
on the head of the School Department. 
We do not care to pass judgment upon 
it; those who read it will ‘“‘size it up’’ 
or down, without our assistance. Dr. 
Schaeffer’s course in passing it by with- 
out serious notice met general approval. 
One of the best people we have ever 
known, when wearied by ‘‘ ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain,’’ used to 
say with all the emphasis of deep-drawn 
breath, ‘Poor soul!’’ ‘The words were 
full of meaning, and were sometimes said 
almost despairingly. 

Mr. Quigley, who follawed, differed on 
the return realized from school money, 
holding it to be the best investment the 
public can make. We think most good 
people will agree with him. 

The two papers in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is Teaching a Profession ?’’ agreed 
in the affirmative. 

Dr. Schaeffer closed the programme in 
a brief address on ‘* Hindrances to Our 
Advancement,’’ and, after quoting the 
view of these taken by the older Super- 
intendents, compared the situation as 
then existing with that of to-day, show- 
ing that most of the evils then deplored 
have been remedied if not abolished, and 
approving the compulsory law, but point- 
ing out the necessity of good teachers, 
wise direction, and a solid backing of en- 
lightened public sentiment. 

The resolutions recommend the estab- 
lishment of school libraries and literary 
societies, congratulate Dr. Schaeffer on 
his reappointment, and affirm the doc- 
trine that no district should receive more 
money from the State than it raises by 
taxation. 

The making of tuition in Normal schools 
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free to those intending to teach was en- 
dorsed, but it was recommended that the 
money needed be taken from general 
fund instead of school appropriation. 

A proposition to equalize the appro- 
priation to all township high schools, 
‘*regardless of grade,’’ was properly voted 
down. 

Appropriate resolutions of sympathy 
with Supt. Samuel Hamilton were passed. 
Altogether the {Convention was a live 
meeting of progressive men, and its pro- 
ceedings make instructive reading. 


a > — 


RETENTION IN OFFICE. 


RETAIN GOOD DIRECTORS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


yj is an encouraging indication in the 

employment of teachers to find so 
many School Boards throughout the 
Commonwealth who recognize experi- 
ence as a valuable recommendation in 
the matter of employment. This is true 
especially in the cities of the State. 
More recentiy the directors of the town- 
ships, recognizing the fact that a teach- 
er’s service grows in value to the district 
year after year, they have been disposed 
to apply the principle of retention to the 
country districts the same as in the towns. 
The retention of teachers is growing in 
favor with School Boards in the rural 
districts, as well as in the cities and 
larger towns. 

The same principle applies in the selec- 
tion by the people of their representatives 
in School Boards. There are directors 
now in office who have served continu- 
ously for many years, and who are elected 
without opposition as a tribute to their 
service in behalf of the public schools. 
One gentleman who was present at the 
recent convention of directors at Harris- 
burg stated that he had been a director 
at some time during the administration 
of all the county superintendents of his 
county excepting the first one. He is 
still in office, and was re-elected at the 
recent election for another term. He has 
served over forty-three years in all as a 
school director. Other instances can be 
cited to show that the people are willing 
to recognize experience in school directors 
just as the directors recognize it in the 
selection of the teachers. Every year 
adds to the numerous instances where 
this principle is recognized. 
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In the selection of city superintendents 
it has become the rule to continue in office 
these officials, and in many instances 
without contest, where they have wisely 
conducted the administration of the school 
affairs of their respective districts. The 
counties are now represented by superin- 
tendents in office who have served con- 
tinuously from nine to twenty-four years. 
Fourteen county superintendents are serv- 
ing their third term, three are serving 
their fourth term, three their fifth term, 
two their sixth term, one a seventh term, 
and one is serving for his eighth term. 
Other superintendents who have served 
two terms will doubtless be retained for 
the third term, especially where the 
schools have greatly improved under 
their supervision. Where a superintend- 
ent has rendered faithful and efficient 
service there is no valid reason why he 
should not be continued in office, if the 
welfare of the schools is to be considered 
of prime importance. The.merits of a 
superintendent may be determined by his 
record in office. If he has conducted the 


school affairs of his county successfully, 
if his interest in the work of his office 
has been such as to commend him to the 
patrons of the schools, and to win the 


confidence of the people, the third term 
argument in itself ought to have no 
weight with school directors in determin- 
ing the selection of a successor if he is 
willing to continue in the service. 

The duties devolving upon a county 
superintendent are most difficult to per- 
form. The visitation of schools within 
the period the schools are open in the 
country districts requires a judicious and 
economical distribution of time on the 
part of a superintendent under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

The successful management of the an- 
nual county institute, for which the super- 
intendent is responsible, requires superior 
ability on his part. Public interest in 
education is indicated to a great extent 
by the popularity of the institute and by 
the enthusiasm which it awakens among 
the teachers and people. Sentiment cre- 
ated in behalf of the schools is due in no 
small degree to the leadership of the 
county superintendent. 

The patrons of the schools are to be 
congratulated in having energetic and 
faithful superintendents trained in the 
service, who are in cordial and helpful 
relation to the welfare of the children and 
the schools. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMS—Supt. Roth: The county institute 
was one of the largest ever held here, and 
was very satisfactory. All the teachers were 
in attendance, except one, who was absent 
on account of sickness. The attendance of 
directors was most gratifying, and that of 
citizens unusually large. The instructors 
were Hon. J. QO. Stewart, Drs. O. T. Corson, 
S. D. Fess, G. M. Philips and G. M. D. Eck- 
els, Profs. R. A. Armstrong, Geo. P. Bible, 
A. C. Rothermel, G. L. Omwake, O. H. Yet- 
ter and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. At the tenth 
annual meeting of the county School Direct- 
ors’ Association, Mr. H. A. Smelzer, of 
Arendtsville, was elected president and Mr. 
S. M. Miller, of Hampton, secretary. The 
new public school building at Littlestown 
was dedicated with appropriate exercises 
December 12th. The school children took 
an active part in the programme with music, 
recitations and other exercises, reflecting 
great credit upon themselves and their 
teachers. Prof. W. A. Burgoon, principal, 
presided, and Hon. Henry Houck and the 
County Superintendent delivered short ad- 
dresses of congratulation. The P. O. S. of 
A., of Littlestown, presented a large flag to 
the school. Rev. F. C. Seitz, of Hanover, 
delivered the presentation speech, and Dr. 
U. L. Meckley, president of the School 
3oard, received the flag in an eloquent ad- 
dress. Our schools as a whole are in excel- 
lent condition, though in some sections of 
the county the attendance is not good on 
account of sickness. There was an epidemic 
of diphtheria in East Berlin which caused 
the schools to be closed for some weeks. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month I visited forty-four schools in Kis- 
kimmetas, South Bend, Burrell, Gilpin and 
Leechburg. I spent the entire day in the 
Leechburg schools. Prof. Neale accom- 
panied methrough all the rooms. At Prof. 
Neale’s suggestion, physical culture is 
taught by a special teacher, also music. 
These schools were never in better condi- 
tion. In Gilpin township, Mr. Abram 
Klingensmith, who was director away 
back in the sixties, visited his home school 
with me. He is almost eighty years old, but 
still takes great interest in education. He 
has visited some of their schools with every 
superintendent since the early days of Supt. 
Robt. W. Smith. With the exception of 
one or two, all the schools visited are in 
good condition and the teachers doing good 
work. A very interesting local institute 
which was largely attended, was held at 
Brick church, in Burrell township, on the 
evenings of January 17th and 18th. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: A local institute 
was held in the Major’s school-house, New 
Sewickley township. The exercises were 
unusually interesting and well attended. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The teachers of 
E. Providence are holding regular sessions 
of local institute. These meetings have 
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been well attended and considerable interest 
is being manifested. At several schools in 
this district interesting flag-raising exer- 
cises were held recently. In Liberty town- 
ship, which has nine schools, a high-school 
course has been adopted, and pupils from 
any school in the district, after reaching a 
certain grade, will be admitted to the Ston- 
erstown high school. This school, if the 
new course is approved by State Supt. 
Schaeffer, will be the first genuine township 
high school to be established in the county. 
The educational meeting at New Paris, on 
January 1oth, was a complete success, as was 
also the local institute on the following day. 
At the evening session, addresses were 
made by Messrs. Hinkle and Ritchey and 
the County Superintendent. The recitations 
and music furnished by home talent were a 
pleasing feature of the programme. Broad 
Top township is making a good start in the 
matter of school libraries. By the close of 
the present term a fair beginning will have 
been made in this direction by every school 
in the district. Generally speaking, the 
schools of the county are doing well. How- 
ever, a few cases of failure in discipline have 
come to my notice. It should be noted that 


these instances have not occurred in districts 
where the wages are good and the teachers 
well qualified for their work. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Successful local in- 


stitutes were held at Pine Iron Works, 
Geiger’s Mills, and Mertztown. The princi- 
pal instructors and lecturers were Hon. 
Henry Houck, Dr. C. C. Boyer, Prof. A. C. 
Rothermel, Prof. D. S. Keck, and Supt. 
Rapp. Addresses were delivered at the Pine 
Iron Works meeting by directors Dr. Frank 
R. Brunnerand Henry Yorgey. Dr. Webster 
Kupp read an excellent paper on ‘‘ School 
Sanitation ’’ at the Geiger’s Mills institute, 
and Dr. C. D. Wesley delivered a very 
practical address at the Mertztown meeting. 
Teachers and directors are taking an un- 
usual interest in these local conventions. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: I visited several 
of our graded schools during January and 
was pleased with their work. The Franklin 
Township high school located in Prospect 
was also visited, and I am glad to be able to 
repert it in good working order. The citi- 
zens of Prespect and the township are well 
pleased with its work. Citizens and direc- 
tors in several different townships have 
asked me to explain the law relating to 
township high schools. I find the people 
ready and anxious to talk the matter over, 
and feel sure that in a short time other 
townships in this county will have a high 
school. From one to three local institutes 
are being held each Saturday, and they are 
well attended. One of the schools in Adams 
township has been closed on account of 
small-pox. The teacher was the second 

rson to contract the disease, but having 
ad a mild attack she is now almost fully 
recovered. McKinley Day was appropriately 
observed in many of our schools. 
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CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Most excellent 
local institutes were held at Cedarville, N. 
Coventry, and Atglen. The Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the county held a meeting at 
Downingtown. Miss Susan C. Lodge read 
a paper on ‘‘Examinations.’’ Dr. H. H. 
Goddard discussed ‘‘The Child Mind,’’ and 
Prof. Burnham presented the subject of 
‘*United States History.’’ 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: In many of 
the schools visited this month I find the 
benefits resulting from the county institute, 
in improved methods and increased enthusi- 
asm. The local institutes of the month 
have been largely attended and much inter- 
est has been manifested. One or more 
directors have accompanied me in most of 
my visits, and with very few exceptions we 
find the teachers doing very good work. 
The compulsory attendance law is having a 
good effect in improving the attendance, 
although much remains yet to be accom- 
plished along this line. 

FAYETTE — Supt. Carroll: The annual 
teachers’ institute was held in Uniontown. 
It was a good meeting. The day sessions 
were said to be the best we have ever had. 
The evening entertainments and lectures 
were not above the average. Dr. Gunsaulus 
failed us on Tuesday evening, and Emmett, 
of the Durm-Emmett Company, was ill and 
did not appear on Thursday evening. These 
were great disappointments, nevertheless 
we got along very well. The address of 
Hon. John Q. Stewart on Thursday after- 
noon was one of our strongest day lectures. 
January has been a successful school month 
for us. The health of teachers and pupils 
has been good except in a few localities. 
The schools of Fayette City had to be closed 
part of the month on account of scarlet 
fever. In some localities the attendance 
has been exceptionally good. Many local 
institutes were held. They were well at- 
tended. Successful institutes have been 
held in the following districts: Lower 
Tyrone, N. Union, Bullskin, Springhill, 
Dunbar, and Springfield. The institute at 
Normalville in Springfield township was 
one of the best of the season. Many educa- 
tional meetings will be held in the month 
of February. It is a source of pleasure to 
see the educational work of the county ad- 
vancing. During this month the school 
directors of Dunbar borough purchased 
twenty-eight fine pictures for their schools. 
These pictures are about 20x24 inches, and 
are appropriate for school decoration. Four 
were placed in each of the seven rooms 
About three months ago vocal music was 
added to the school course in Dunbar bor- 
ough. Miss Ella Byers, who is a graduate 
of a school of music, was given charge of 
the work and is succeeding very well. 

GREENE--Supt. Martin: Generally the 
schools are doing good work. The teachers 
have become imbued with a somewhat 
higher inspiration; the directors have be- 
come more active; and in consequence the 
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work as a whole has felt the force of a 
stronger impetus than in former years. 
The. educational meetings have been well 
attended; all have taken an active part; and 
much good work has been accomplished. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: The schools of 
the county have never done better since I 
have had charge of them. Very few teach- 
ers have resigned. We are thankful for 
this, for teachers are so scarce that it is 
difficult to fill vacancies satisfactorily. 
During the month one of our successful 
teachers, Mr. C. W. Duncan, died of pneu- 
monia. He was principal of the Black Lick 
schools in Burrell township. 

JuntatTaA--Supt. Gortner: With but few 
exceptions our schools have had an excel- 
lent attendance the past month, and much 
good was accomplished. Local institutes 
were held at East Salem, Cross Keys, Rich- 
field, Port Royal, and Centre. At each one 
of these meetings the attendance of teachers 
and the general public was surprisingly 
large, and the interest manifested was most 
encouraging. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In answer 
to a circular letter iaieweed to all the school 
boards calling for detailed information rela- 
tive to the working of the compulsory 
attendance law, I learn that the law is being 
enforced with more or less strictness in the 
25 districts heard from. Eleven secretaries 
have not answered. On December 21st was 
held the regular monthly meeting of our 


Teachers’ Training Class, comprising 16 
teachers—-candidates for the professional 


certificate. In addition to a review of 
common branches, this class is studying 
algebra, civil government, rhetoric, Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline, and Educational Founda- 
tions. Our reading circles, of which there 
are twenty-seven in various parts of the 
county, are meeting from once to four times 
a month, and in most cases are doing good 
work. They are giving most attention to 
algebra and civil government. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The county in- 
stitute was in every respect a grand suc- 
cess. All the teachers present but two— 
and these unavoidably absent. The instruc- 
tors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, S. D. Fess, 
Geo. W. Hull, C. H. Albert, Lincoln Hulley, 
and Hon. H. F. Pattengill. The evenings 
were filled by Rev. Anna Shaw, Rev. Stan- 
ley Krebs, Rev. Dr. Parker, S. Codman, and 
the Boston Male Quartette. There has 
never been a stronger array of stronger 
talent before our institute. Directors’ day 
also was a success. I have visited all the 
schools of the county, excepting those of 
Heidelberg district, and found nearly all in 
an excellent condition. The attendance 
was remarkably good. Local institutes and 
teachers’ meetings are held all over the 
county. Local institutes have been held at 
Bismarck, Palmyra, and Avon. The teach- 
ers did the work assigned them acceptably, 
and the meetings were well attended by the 
public. At the Avon institute Rev. P. C. 
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Croll, of Lebanon, delivered an instructive 
lecture on ‘‘ The History of Lebanon 
County.’”’ At the Bismarck meeting the 
Superintendent made an address on ‘‘ Cen- 
tralization of Schools.’’ In nearly all the 
districts the teachers hold monthly meet- 
ings. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: This has been a 
red-letter month in my work. I held six 
evening meetings, at five of which I spoke 
one hour and twenty minutes each, and at 
the other we had the assistance of the teach- 
ers and pupils. I also attended one local 
institute and one farmers’ institute, and 
spoke at both meetings. At the six evening 
meetings, representing as many townships, 
twenty-two of the thirty-six directors were 
present, and fifty-six of the sixty-six teach- 
ers, and about 120 patrons. A number of 
teachers from other townships were also 
present. Twenty-one directors were with 
me in different townships. The wives of 
three directors accompanied their husbands 
for two days. Pymatuning built one new 
house, which is excellent in every respect. 
Libraries are forming in a number of schools 
for the first time; in fact, Mercer county is 
awake. Mercer is daily adding to her 
library, and has now an excellent selection 
of books. The new academy at Mercer has 
over one bundred in attendance, and good 
work in all departments is reported. Sandy 
Lake and Fredonia Institutes have each over 
one hundred students, while Grove City 
College has about three hundred. They are 
all doing well. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt : Three inter- 
— and helpful educational meetings 
were held, in Belltown, Milroy, and McVey- 
town. Profs. Kennedy, Cawley and Firth 
have led the way in securing money for the 
strengthening of their school libraries. The 
Lewistown schools observed the first cen- 
tennial by appropriate exercises on January 
14th. The flag of honor, which is placed in 
the school having the highest percentage of 
attendance each month, has been retained 
in Lewistown during present school term. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: The county 
institute held in Pottsville was the largest 
and most successful in our history. Eight 
hundred and forty-eight teachers were en- 
rolled and in attendance. The day instruc- 
tors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, Henry Houck, 
A. E. Winship, Miss Mary M. Jones, Profs. 
A. C. Rothermel, and Chas. Ellis. The 
evening entertainments were the Katharine 
Ridgeway Concert Co., the Ernest Gamble 
Concert Co., Gov. B. C. Taylor, and the 
Fodettes of Boston. A local institute was 
held at Nuremberg. It was a very success- 
ful meeting. The interest increased each 
session, and on Saturday evening many 
were turned away for want of room, although 
the hall was alargeone. The evening lect- 
urers and day instructors were Dr. Henry 
Houck and Prof. A. C. Rothermel. 

TioGa—Supt. Longstreet: Through an 
oversight I failed to mention the name of 
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Miss Sarah B. Barber, of Lewisburg, as an 
instructor at our’annual institute. It cer- 
tainly was entirely unintentional to omit 
the name of one whose work was so satis- 
factory in every respect to both teachers and 
Superintendent. I have been at four educa- 
tional meetings during the month. The 
local institutes were all well attended, and 

ood programmes rendered. The meetings 
held in Liberty (borough and township) 
and Charleston township had overflowing 
houses. The attendance of teachers in these 
districts was perfect, there being none 
absent. It is needless to say that great 
enthusiasm was manifested at these gath- 
erings. The question of ‘‘ The Centraliza- 
tion of Rural Schools’’ during the past year 
and this has been quite generally discussed 
at all local institutes in this county. The 
people are becoming awake to the advan- 
tages of such a system, and I expect soon to 
see the plan of centralization adopted and 
in operation in several districts. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Many of the 
schools visited are doing very good work. 
The instruction given at our county insti- 
tute is bearing fruit in many of the schools. 
An epidemic of measles is prevailing to 
such an extent that some of the schools 
had to be closed. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: Local institutes 
were held this month in the following 
places: Dempseytown, Centerville and 
Cooperstown. The attendance at each was 
good. At the Centerville meeting several 
had come a distance of fifteen miles, and 
one over twenty miles. There is no ques- 
tion but that the benefit derived from these 
meetings is great. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Fine condi- 
tions for school work, and all are doing 
well. Warren borough is adding to her 
already splendid school facilities two new 
buildings at a cost of $40,000, giving them 
fourteen additional rooms, enough to meet 
the cry for more rooms not only for the 
present, but for some time tocome. Three 
lively institutes were held this month, 
largely attended. 

WASHINGTON — Supt. Hall: Since the 
meeting of the county institute and the 
vacation, the schools are doing better work. 
Teachers are more deeply interested, as is 
evidenced by the activity of the class-room 
and the well-attended local institutes. The 
interest is not alone with the teachers, but 
directors and patrons are doing well their 
part in visiting the schools and attending 
the institutes. Not since we have been in 
office have the schools shown a more 
healthy condition intellectually than the 
present year. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: District institutes 
were held at Sterling, Sherman and Pleasant 
Mount, and profitable work was done. At 
Pleasant Mount the directors attended ina 
body, and showed much interest in the pro- 
continent The two new buildings in Dreher 


township are comfortable, and speak well 
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for the good judgment of the Board. A 
school-house was recently destroyed by fire 
in Scott township; the contract has been 
signed for its immediate reconstruction. 
Vaccination has caused a falling off in the 
attendance. Many new books are being 
added to the public school libraries. A 
healthy educational sentiment prevails, and 
much good work is being done. The town- 
ship high school in Dreher township is do- 
ing exceptionally fine work this year. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Our 
county institute was a grand success in 
every particular. Not a disappointment 
was experienced throughout the entire pro- 
gramme. Many local educational meetings 
are being held throughout the county. They 
are well attended by teachers and patrons. 
We are sure much good is being accom- 
plished by these meetings. The most en- 
thusiastic of them all was held this month. 
The occasion was the formal dedication of a 
beautiful school building at Vandergrift. 
It is one of the most convenient and attrac- 
tive in thecounty. Outside of Greensburg, 
it contains the finest school auditorium in 
the county. The principal feature of the 
dedication was an address by Hon. Henry 
Houck. Other appropriate addresses were 
made made by J. T. Dougherty, J. S. Whit- 
worth, and the County Superintendent. 

BRADDOocK—Supt. Lamb: The Board has 
furnished a number of neat and attractive 
bulletin boards, about 3x4 feet, for each 
building. These are placed in the halls and 
are used for a display of work, or for the 
illustration of special events or themes by 
means of pictures. The Carnegie Library 
of Braddock has laid in a supply of Perry 
pictures and others suitably mounted. When 
the teachers wish to illustrate a special event 
of history, or to celebrate an author’s or 
patriot’s birthday, they draw these pictures 
from the library as they would books, and 
arrange them in artistic order on their bul- 
letin boards. A number of teachers have 
also secured small boards for their own 
rooms, both for pictures and for display of 
class work. The pictures are very instruc- 
tive and give the schools a great deal ot en- 
couragement. By frequently changing them, 
they can be made a valuable aid to the teach- 
ing of history and geography. The display- 
ing of the best and occasionally the worst 
work of the class is proving a stimulus to 
careful work. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: Our Teachers’ 
Association has now been in operation five 
years. It meetssemi-monthly. The Super- 
intendent discusses general phasss of cur- 
rent school work, a pedagogical question is 
argued, and an hour spent in the study of 
the history of education. The compulsory 
attendance law is being closely enforced 
with a plan requiring a very moderate ex- 
penditure of money. Five years ago I re- 
quested of the primary teachers that all 
pupils entering the schools through their 
department should be taught to use the 
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right hand. As a result, we have only five 
pupils who use the left hand in doing school 
work, and these have entered from other 
places. When pupils commence to do writ- 
ten work on the first day of their school life, 
they are not told that they are right- or left- 
handed, but asked to use the ‘ pencil’’ 
hand. This they readily do, and no further 
trouble is experienced in teaching the use 
of the right hand. Out of 690 boys enrolled, 
fifty are cigarette smokers. We hope to re- 
duce this number materially in a short time. 
We do not use any league or pledge in the 
matter; our experience is that, as the proper 
school sentiment improves, this and kindred 
evils go. Our schools are doing good work 
in drawing, music and physical culture, 
under the direction of an accomplished 
specialist. We will graduate sixteen in our 
new commercial department in June. These 
have spent four years in the high school— 
two years in general work and their last two 
in the commercial course. This gives them 
unusual ability in stenography, book-keep- 
ing and type-writing, and being young 
— of excellent character, they doubtless 
will find ready entrance to the clerical work 
in the business world. The Ladies’ Civic 
Club has adorned our rooms with many 
artistic and valuable pictures. The last 
half hour of each last Friday of every month 
a member of the Club gives a lesson on local 
history or civic duty to each school. Just 
now the Club contemplates the starting ofa 


savings’ bank, to teach the children prac- 
tical saving and economy. Within the past 
five years our energetic Board has erected 
two of the finest school buildings in any 
city of its size in the State, and has gener- 
ously equipped them with all the facilities 


for doing good school work. Six of our 
graduates for this year have taken four 
years’ work in Latin and three in Greek, 
and expect to enter college in the fall. 
DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: A most inter- 
esting and instructive institute was held 
under the direction of Co. Supt. W. D. 
Steinbach. Drs. Fess, Bible and Welsh 
were in attendance as instructors. Deputy 
Supt. Stewart delivered a telling address 
before the directors’ convention. 
DuNMORE—Supt. Bovard: The directors 
are making an effort to enforce the com- 
pulsory school law. Printed copies of the 
law are sent to parents who neglect to ob- 
serve its requirements. Owing to the fact 
that small-pox is in the neighborhood, our 
directors deemed it wise to require pupils, 
teachers, and all connected with the schools 
to be vaccinated at the expense of the school 
district. The rule was fully complied with. 
HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: Some of 
our directors are appreciating the worth, 
and feeling the need of 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal. Next year more of them 
will be reading it regularly. We have 
about completed arrangements for the re- 
ception of our commercial exhibit from the 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia. 
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MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith: McKinley Day 
was observed January 29th, with appropriate 
exercises in the several schools. An oppor- 
tunity was given the children to contribute 
to the monument fund. The amount thus 
collected was $44.75. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (J/onigomery Co.)-- 
Supt. Wagner: The Biographical and Art 
Series of Library Volumes, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was ordered to be 
purchased for each school having a grammar 
division. Shoemaker school received a gift 
of 85 volumes for its library from Mr. 
P. A. B. Widener. 

NEWPORT Twp. (Zuzerne Co.) —Supt. 
Dewey. The School Board has just added 
500 books to the Free Library, making the 
total about 2,500 vols. All the pupils have 
been vaccinated by physicians employed by 
the Board. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: January 11th 
we dedicated a splendid eight-room modern 
school building, costing $30,000. The exer- 
cises were as follows: Prayer, by Rev. W. 
H. Russel; Address, by C. A. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Board; Delivery and Acceptance 
of Keys; Address, ‘‘ Modern School Build- 
ings,’’ by architect F. L. Olds; Presentation 
of Flags, by P. O. S. of A. and Jr. O. A. M.; 
Acceptance, by L. O. Emmerich, Esq.; Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Origin and Growth of the Public 
School System in Pennsylvania,’’ by Supt. 
D. A. Harman; Benediction, by Rev. Wm. 
Tornes. Hazleton now has three first-class 
school buildings and four others that are 
good, though not first-class in every respect. 

UNIONTOWN—Supt. Smith: Through the 
efforts of our local W. C. T. U. our School 
Board introduced the ‘‘School Savings 
Fund’’ system. Deposits are received at 
the epening of school every Monday morn- 
ing. The four deposits during January 
amounted to $543. We hope through this 
to reach the spendthrift pupil and to teach 
him to save. As a rule the citizen who 
saves his earnings does not turn out a 
criminal. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The lecture 
committee of our institute has prepared the 
following teachers’ and pupils’ lecture 
course for the year: Jan. 17, Dr. Edw. F. 
Bigelow, Nature and Science Editor of ‘‘ St. 
Nicholas,’’ an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The 
Haunts of Nature;’’ Feb. 21, Dr. G. M. 
Philips, ‘‘In and Out of Old London;’’ 
Mch., 28, Prof. O. P. Phillips, U. of P., illus- 
trated lecture, ‘‘ The Grand Canon of Colo- 
rado’’ and the Cliff Dwellers of the South- 
west; Apl. 25, Dr. H. W. Elson, University 
Extension lecturer, “‘The Great Political 
Duel Between the North and the South Pre- 
ceding the Civil War.’’ As its name im- 
plies, this course of lectures is intended for 
our teachers and older pupils. The first 
lecture was beautifully illustrated and con- 
tained much on the subject of nature that 
was very interesting to all who heard it. 
There was a large audience of teachers, 
pupils, and patrons of the schools. 
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